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PREFACE    TO    DAIRINE. 


The  ancient  annals  of  Ireland  are  full  of  incidents 
worthy  of  the  garb  of  poetry,  and  yet,  until  lately, 
our  modern  bards  appeared  to  have  almost  forgotten 
those  early  days ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  few- 
historical  traits  preserved  in  the  sweet  melodies  of 
the  enchanting  Moore,  the  greater  portion  of  Erin's 
history  has  been  permitted  to  fade  away  into  dark 
oblivion,  there  to  remain  buried  and  unknown.  But, 
happily,  our  nationality  of  late  years  seems  to  have 
revived,  and  the  tears  wept  by  sorrowing  Erin  have 
watered  and  refreshed  the  fading  shamrocks  on  her 
soil. 

The  songs  published  by  the  Nation  and  Duffy's 
"  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland "  contain  gems  worthy  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Bards,  Fileas  and  Sennachies, 
of  former  days,  when,  burning  with  patriotism,  they 
poured  forth  their  souls  in  song — their  constant  and 
untiring  theme,  the  charms  and  changeful  history  of 
their  native  land  !  Those  bygone  melodies  remind 
us  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Italian  Improvisatore, 
and  are  now  to  be  met  with  only  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  the  calm  South.     In  our  loved  island,  alas ! 
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the  rich  full  tones  of  the  Gaelic  language  are  now  but 
rarely  heard — the  last  of  our  harpers  has  passed 
away — but  still  our  poetic  imaginations  remain  to  us, 
our  exquisite  music  is  immortal ;  and  let  us  then 
treasure  in  both,  the  history  of  our  native  land,  nor 
blindly  deem  it  necessary  ever  to  fly  to  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  for  poetical  ideas,  incidents,  and 
similes,  wherewith  to  adorn  our  compositions,  for 
originality  may  be  lost  by  following  too  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  other  nations. 

The  subject  of  our  little  poem  is  mentioned  in 
almost  all  our  early  histories,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  charming  account  of  those  fair 
Irish  Princesses  in  Willis's  "  Picturesque  Ireland,"  we 
have  not  seen  the  subject  treated  by  any  other 
modern  writer. 

In  the  first  century  the  Firbolgs,  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  with  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  and 
artizans  who  originally  accompanied  the  Milesians 
from  Spain,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  dispossessing 
Fiacha  V.  of  his  throne.  The  conspirators  invited 
the  Milesian  kings  and  chiefs  to  a  great  "  coshering," 
or  feast,  of  several  days'  continuance,  given  at  a  place 
called  Magh  Cru,  or  the  Field  of  Blood,  near  Lough 
Con,  in  the  County  Mayo ;  during  the  festivities 
several  of  the  chieftains  were  basely  murdered,  and 
one  of  the  Firbolg  race  was  declared  monarch  of 
Ireland.  Cairbro,  surnamed  Cean  Cath  (or  Cat's 
Head,  from  his  ears  being  supposed  to  resemble 
those  of  a  cat),  was  the  individual  selected  on  this 
occasion  to  fill  the  throne.  He  died  A.D.  95,  detested 
by  his  subjects,  his  wicked  reign  having  lasted  but 
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for  the  space  of  four  years.  About  thirty  years  after 
this  first  insurrection  of  the  Firbolgs  a  second  revolt 
took  place,  the  Heremonians  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  and  Fiacha  Finisladh,  the  rightful  monarch, 
was  slain  A.D.  126,  while  Elim,  King  of  Ulster,  of  the 
race  of  Ir,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Ireland  in  his 
place.  The  Firbolgs  engaged  in  these  rebellions  are 
called  by  the  ancient  annalists  "Athac  Tuatha," 
signifying,  according  to  Dr.  O'Connor,  the  giant  race. 
Their  choice  of  Elim  was  quite  as  unfortunate  as 
their  former  selection  of  Cairbro,  for  Elim  was  like 
him,  a  tyrant  and  hateful  to  the  people,  who,  soon 
disgusted  with  his  overbearing  disposition  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  nature,  hastened  to  invite  Tuathal,  the 
son  of  their  former  sovereign,  Fiacha  V.,  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  drive  from  it  the 
unworthy  usurper  who  now  filled  that  seat. 

From  childhood  Tuathal  had  resided  in  Scotland 
with  his  mother,  Eithne,  daughter  of  the  Scottish 
king ;  but  he  gladly  hearkened  to  the  call  of  his 
country,  and,  landing  at  Erris,  in  the  County  Mayo, 
collected  his  forces,  and  defeated  the  Firbolgs  in 
thirty-five  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Elim  was 
slain. 

Thus  ended  a  rebellion  that  had  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Tuathal,  surnamed  Teachtmar  (or  the  Acceptable), 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
monarchs,  and  was  eminent  both  for  his  wisdom  and 
valour.  He  was  the  seventeenth  King  of  Ireland  ;  he 
was  married  to  Bania,  daughter  of  Seal,  King  of 
Finland,  and  began  to  reign  A.D.  130. 
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In  addition  to  the  Feis,  or  great  triennial  convoca- 
tion of  the  provincial  kings,  bards,  and  druids,  at 
Tara,  he  ordered  three  general  assemblies  to  be  held 
annually :  one  at  Tlachta,  in  the  County  Meath,  on 
the  night  when  the  sacred  fires  were  lighted  ;  another 
on  the  Hill  of  Usneach,  in  Westmeath,  on  the  day  of 
Baal's  fire ;  and  the  third  on  the  plains  of  Failten, 
where  yearly  festivities  had  long  been  established. 
He  classified  all  mechanics  into  companies  governed 
by  their  own  committees.  He  enacted  the  celebrated 
Eric,  or  fine,  for  many  crimes  which  had  hitherto 
been  punished  by  exact  restitution,  and  made, 
besides,  many  important  reformations  in  religion  and 
manners. 

He  built  a  palace  in  each  province  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  there,  and,  finally,  he  considerably 
increased  his  own  power,  and  diminished  that  of  the 
minor  kings,  by  taking  a  tract  of  land  from  each 
province,  to  be  considered  as  a  Crown  property  for 
the  principal  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  territory  is 
now  known  as  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  distracted  at  the 
fate  of  his  daughters,  Darfhinea  and  Fidera,  he 
declared  war  on  Eochaidh,  the  King  of  Leinster,  and, 
joined  by  all  the  other  princes,  he  revenged  his 
wrongs  with  fire  and  sword.  But  Tuathal,  having 
the  peace  of  Ireland  at  heart,  at  length  consented  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  accepting  the  promise  of  a 
stipulated  tax,  to  be  raised  every  second  year  on 
Leinster.  This  tax  was  called  Boroine  Laigean,  or 
the  tribute  of  Leinster.  It  was  paid  to  forty 
monarchs  from  Tuathal  to  Fiannachta,  surnamed  the 
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Banqueter,  and  was  a  continual  source  of  dispute, 
being  often  indignantly  demanded  by  one  party,  and 
often  refused  by  the  other.  It  was  consequently  the 
cause  of  the  effusion  of  much  blood  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years.  Fiannachta  was  persuaded  by 
St  Moling  to  abolish  this  fine,  which  was  remitted 
in  693.  The  book  of  Clonmacuoise  has  marked  both 
the  year  of  the  imposition  and  the  year  of  the 
remission  of  this  tax.  The  tribute  consisted  of  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  ounces  of  silver, 
copper  cauldrons,  and  cochals,  or  short  mantles. 
After  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  Tuathal  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Maglan  by  Mai,  who  succeeded  him. 
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Erin  !  an  humble  Bard  presumes 

That  'tis  no  crime 
Far  from  his  home, — his  fathers'  tombs 

In  foreign  clime, 
To  talk  of  thee,  dear  Western  Isle ! 

To  sing  thy  praise. 
And  hope  that  one  approving  smile 

May  gild  his  lays, 
I  dared  my  liberty  to  guard 

Unhappy  land  ! 
A  traitor's  chain  my  sole  reward, 

A  rebel's  brand, 
In  thee  is  every  sin  forgot 

But  treachery. 
All  is  forgiven,  but  the  not 

Forsaking  thee. 
He  is  no  traitor  who  can  die 

With  bravery, 
The  traitor  he  who  lives  to  sigh 

In  slavery, 
Who  sooner  far  would  bear  the  yoke 

He  ought  to  spurn, 
Than  dare  his  country's  foes  provoke 

Or  'gainst  them  turn. 
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I  see  fair  Erin  like  a  slave 

In  fetters  die, 
Crushed  by  the  very  sons  should  save 

Her  liberty, 
Yet  banished  to  a  distant  land 

I'm  doomed  to  live. 
And  feel  how  much  she  wants  the  hand 

I  once  could  give. 
I  quell  the  throbbing  of  my  breast 

At  Saxon  laws, 
And  vainly  bid  my  spirit  rest 

In  freedom's  cause. 
But  oh  !  my  country — every  link 

Of  thy  cold  chain 
Doth  on  my  bleeding  heart  still  sink 

With  maddening  pain  ! 
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Where  orange-trees  luxuriant  grow, 
Breathing  soft  perfume  o'er  the  land  ; 
Where  southern  skies  enamelled  glow. 
Coloured  by  nature's  lavish  hand  ; 
Where  lotus  flowers  bedeck  the  stream, 
Acacias  wave,  and  fire-flies  gleam. 
That  land  is  still  the  favourite  theme 
Of  poet's  song — of  poet's  dream. 
But  mine  shall  be  the  Western  Isle ! 
Though  not  so  warm,  perchance  the  smile 
Of  Heaven  may  beam  as  kindly  there 
As  in  a  Southern  Hemisphere, 
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Land  of  Imagination — thou  ! 

Where  ruined  fortress — holy  well — 

Grot — cave — or  lough  on  mountain's  brow 

Some  legendary  tale  can  tell ; 

Where  cold  reality's  forgot, 

As  fiction  o'er  the  scene  descends, 

Treading  with  lightsome  foot  each  spot, 

To  which  a  thousand  charms  she  lends : 

Call  it  not  "  superstition  " — say 

'Tis  the  romance  of  childhood's  day, 

The  first  bright  spark  that  fancy  fires 

And  throws  upon  the  Poet's  heart, 

In  after  days  his  verse  inspires 

And  kindles  all  the  Poet's  art : 

Sometimes  it  animates  the  scene 

With  fairies  decked  in  emerald  green, 

To  magic  music  hand  in  hand 

They  flit  a  gay,  unearthly  band, 

Their  tiny  feet  scarce  touch  the  sod. 

Yet  mark  the  circle  where  they've  trod. 

Or  see  the  hapless  Banshee^  rise, 

A  snowy  robe  about  her  cast. 

With  throbbing  bosom,  weeping  eyes, 

Her  hair  wild-streaming  on  the  blast. 

She  mourns  for  one  whose  early  bier 

Will  soon  be  gemmed  with  sorrow's  tear. 

Then  follow  if  thou  canst  the  chase 

Of  fiery  Pookah^  in  his  race ; 

Untrammelled  by  the  slavish  rein 

He  dashes  on  o'er  crag  and  plain. 

The  mountain  torrent  swims  with  ease, 

And  clears  the  forest's  fallen  trees  : 
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The  deep  ravine  takes  with  a  bound 
And  hardly  deigns  to  touch  the  ground 
Or  would'st  thou  seek  a  gentler  sprite  ? 
List  for  the  hammer's  sound  at  night ; 
'Twill  guide  thee  to  the  Leprechaun,^ 
Who  works  and  sings  till  morning  dawn. 
Thus — wheresoe'er  thy  pathway  tends 
Enchantment  still  a  halo  lends, 
Whose  golden  circlet  sparkles  o'er 
Each  spot  with  gems  of  fairy  lore. 

Our  annals  tell  of  warlike  kings. 
And  courts  where  princely  grandeur  dwelt. 
Before  we  knew  oppression's  stings, 
When  proud  as  other  lands  we  felt : 
When  fearless  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
Unfettered  still,  we  thought  and  spoke, 
Ere  to  avenge  a  private  wrong,* 
The  Saxons'  aid  we  basely  sought. 
And  'neath  the  crafty  and  the  strong 
Our  birthright  sold — dependence  bought — 
We  thought  it  once  no  crime  to  toil 
For  Innisfail !'  our  native  soil. 
No  crime  to  see  and  feel  the  worth 
Of  the  dear  land  that  gave  us  birth  ; 
With  footsteps  proud — unshackled — free — 
We  pressed  the  sod  of  liberty, 
And  dreamt  not  then  the  day  would  come 
When  we  should  blush  to  own  our  home. 

There  was  a  time  when  Tuathal 
The  "  Sun-burst  "^  proudly  waved  on  high, 
And  brave  hearts  bounded  to  the  call 
Of  him  who  led  to  victory : 
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Who  ne'er  to  rival  foe  had  bent, 

Or  crouched  beneath  a  tyrant's  skeen/ 

Whose  guiltless  hand  had  ne'er  been  lent 

To  serve  the  base  or  shield  the  mean  : 

Free  as  the  mountain  stream,  his  soul 

Knew  not  the  meaning  of  control — 

His  dark  eye  ne'er  had  felt  the  gaze 

Of  victor's  cool  and  stinging  scorn. 

Nor  had  he  heard  the  pitying  praise 

So  humbling  to  the  man  free  born  : 

Who  though  a  slave — has  power  to  think, 

And  writhes  beneath  the  captive's  chain, 

While  thought  adds  weight  to  every  link 

That  presses  on  his  bursting  brain. 

No,  Tuathal,  thy  lot  more  bright 

Made  thee  the  conqueror  in  the  fight : 

And  when  the  battle's  rage  had  past 

Like  some  unpitying,  deadly  blast. 

And  the  bold-hearted  mountaineer 

Returned  to  bless  his  cottage  cheer, 

And  when  again  the  "  Sun-burst "  furled 

In  peace  reclined  in  Tara's  Halls, 

And  spears  that  late  in  war  were  hurled 

Reposed  against  its  massive  walls, 

Then  thou,  great  King  ! — thy  country's  cause 

Protected  with  a  sage's  laws, 

In  Tara's  courts  as  on  the  field, 

Erin,  thy  first,  thy  dearest  thought, 

In  peace  her  sceptre  thou  canst  wield, 

As  well  as  with  her  sword  thou'st  fought. 

Applauding  people  bless  thy  sway. 

For  justice  guides  thee  on  thy  way, 
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And  hark  !     ...     to  the  approving  skies 
A  nation's  grateful  hymn  doth  rise. — 
Good  angels  dwell  for  ever  near 
The  monarch  that  we  hold  so  dear  ! 
Long  may  he  live,  for  mild  his  chains 
Whose  only  bond  is  one  of  love, 
Our  prayers  ascend  from  hills  and  plains 
From  every  Druid's  sacred  grove. 
Oh !  hear  us  from  your  throne  on  high, 
And  greatly  take  into  your  care 
Devotions  pure  and  hallowed  sigh, 
On  which  we  waft  our  heart-felt  prayer ! 
Good  angels  dwell  for  ever  near 
The  monarch  that  we  hold  so  dear ! 
Religion  give  him  as  the  friend 
On  whom  through  life  he  may  depend. 
For  as  the  glorious  sunbeam  bright 
On  all  beneath  her  throws  a  light, 
Religion  with  her  genial  ray 
Can  scare  the  storms  of  life  away, 
Heal  earthly  wounds  with  Heavenly  balm, 
And  bid  the  troubled  soul  "  be  calm  " — 
Good  angels  dwell  for  ever  near 
The  monarch  that  we  hold  so  dear  ! 
Thy  virtues,  Tuathal,  inspire 
This  tribute  wafted  to  the  skies, 
A  hundred  virgins  form  the  choir 
To  which  a  nation's  heart  replies. 
And  fairer  forms  could  not  be  found, 
Or  sweeter  notes  to  Heaven  resound. 
All  wore  the  long  and  snowy  veil ' 
That  decked  the  maids  of  Innisfail, 
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Still  from  the  rest  in  bold  relief 
Shone  forth  the  daughters  of  the  Chief, 
Their  royal  birth  gave  both  a  place 
They  might  have  won  in  humbler  sphere, 
For  first  in  dignity  and  grace 
Above  the  circle  they  appear. 

Dairine,  the  eldest,  at  the  side 
Of  Tuathal  her  wild  harp  played, 
While  he  looked  on  in  conscious  pride 
As  o'er  the  wires  her  fingers  strayed, 
A  golden  dealg^  with  jewels  rare 
Clasped  the  long  tresses  of  her  hair, 
Whose  braids  as  dark  as  starless  night 
Are  parted  on  a  forehead  white, 
W^here  time  as  yet  has  left  no  trace. 
Nor  care  profaned  so  fair  a  place — 
You  gaze,  and  almost  think  you  dream, 
So  beauteous  form  and  face  you  find, 
Her  large  black  eyes  with  talent  beam 
Reflected  brightness  of  her  mind, 
For  intellect  and  soul  are  seen 
In  every  glance  of  young  Dairine. — 
Erin's  dark  rose. — But  where  art  thou, 
Fair  Findah  of  the  blushing  brow  ? 
Far  purer  than  the  drifted  snow. 
And  lovelier  than  the  tinted  bow 
That  o'er  the  summer's  sky  doth  glow  ; 
More  welcome  than  the  evening  star 
To  the  lost  traveller,  whose  eyes 
Despairingly  look  o'er  the  skies 
For  some  bright  gem  with  kindly  light 
To  guide  him  home  on  darksome  night : 

C 
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Thy  voice — like  music  from  afar 
When  wafted  over  fields  of  heath, 
The  harp's  soft  tunes  on  perfumed  breath 
Of  Zephyr  comes. — At  other's  woe 
How  quick  thy  guileless  heart  doth  melt 
With  pity  sweet ! — ah,  yes — to  know 
Our  grief  in  such  a  breast  is  felt 
Can  make  us  gladly  bear  the  blow  : — 
A  gentle  light  illumes  thy  path, 
Peace  follows  every  word  of  thine, 
Thy  smile  can  calm  the  fiercest  wrath. 
For  oh  !  such  smiles  are  quite  divine  : 
Thou  art  an  angel  on  this  earth, 
Come  down  to  smooth  the  thorny  way 
We  still  must  traverse  from  our  birth, 
Till  stopped  by  Death's  relentless  day. 

But  hark  !  the  hunting  horn  is  heard 
From  Tara's  walls,  and  echo  flings 
The  sound  from  rock  to  rock,  and  rings 
The  merry  peal  till  every  steed 
Pricks  his  quick  ears  the  starting  word 
At  once  to  catch,  then  fly  with  speed 
Snorting  to  meet  his  trembling  prey  ; 
Or  see  once  more  the  stag  at  bay. 
Eager  to  snuff  the  mountain  wind. 
And  leave  his  comrades  far  behind. 
The  rein  he  shakes — the  bit  he  champs — 
Impatiently  the  ground  he  stamps — 
Again  the  horn's  exciting  note 
Calls  to  the  chase  through  brazen  throat : 
At  length  the  noisy  troop  advance, 
The  horsemen  shout,  the  coursers  prance  ; 
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And  first  the  King  in  stately  pride 

Rides  forth,  Eocha^"  at  his  side, 

Of  late  a  guest  at  Tara's  court ; 

For  him  was  planned  the  morning's  sport. 

His  birth  was  noble,  for  the  throne 

Of  Leinster  claimed  him  as  her  own  : 

Lively  and  handsome,  frank  and  free, 

The  first  in  pleasure's  band  was  he, 

Whether  to  chase  o'er  pathless  plain 

The  hungry  wolf  from  his  domain, 

Or  in  a  skiff  to  hurry  o'er 

The  lough's  expanse  from  shore  to  shore, 

Or  in  the  hall  where  maidens  linger 

To  touch  the  harp  with  practised  finger, 

Draw  sympathy  from  every  chord. 

Add  a  new  charm  to  every  word  ; 

Accomplished,  gay,  in  all  he  shone — 

The  golden  oak-leaf  wreath  had  won, 

The  first  reward  of  poetry. 

And  envied  prize  of  "  Sennachie."" 

And  who  is  he  who  next  appears, 
His  brow  more  thoughtful  than  his  years 
Doth  seem  to  suit  ?  for  few  were  there 
Than  Dermid  younger — yet  the  care 
Of  riper  days  seems  to  possess 
Those  dark  blue  eyes,  where  tenderness 
Lies  hid  beneath  the  lashes'  shade 
That  on  his  sunburnt  cheek  is  laid. 
He  paused  while  passing  Dairine's  bower 
To  gaze  on  her,  its  fairest  flower. 
Since  childhood's  day  had  this  fond  youth 
Loved  her  in  secret,  with  the  truth 
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Of  first  affection's  deep  emotion, 

Unutterable  self-devotion. 

The  dawn  of  love  he  could  not  trace, 

It  and  his  being  were  all  one, 

Yet  sorrow's  clouds  would  oft  efface 

The  hopes  that  o'er  his  future  shone  ; 

For  Dairine  knew  alone  the  name 

Of  love,  but  never  felt  its  flame  ; 

She  heeded  not  the  jealous  sigh, 

Nor  had  she  marked  the  flashing  eye 

When  others  tried  a  look  to  crave. 

Or  dared  return  the  look  she  gave  ; 

And  yet,  how  many  a  maiden  fair 

Would  give  her  heart  Dermid's  to  share  ! 

His  merits,  to  the  world  well  known, 

Were  quite  ignored  by  him  alone  ; 

From  him  th'  unsavoury  truth  Dairine 

Would  hear  with  gratitude  serene  ; 

In  courtly  flattery  tho'  nursed, 

She  was  not  with  its  blindness  cursed. 

But  chose  him  from  the  thoughtless  throng 

As  one  to  prize,  and  Dermid  long 

Had  been  to  her  a  brother — friend — 

Alas  !  no  more — but  such  is  love. 

It  rarely  kindred  spirits  blend, — 

Oft,  unrequited,  true  hearts  rends. 

Whilst  faithless  ones  it  cannot  move. 

The  chase  concluded,  banquets  gay 
End  th'  adventurous  hunting-day. 
While  laughing  colleens  join  the  dance. 
Or  list  the  Filea's  old  romance. 
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The  murmur  of  whose  gentle  strains 

Flings  over  all  sweet  music's  chains. 

Oh,  music  !  full  of  magic  power, 

You  call  to  mind  in  one  sweet  hour. 

Visions  of  days  for  ever  fled 

Passed  with  tried  friends  now  changed  or  dead  ! 

Dreams  countless  as  the  stars  above 

You  bring  us  in  the  airs  we  love, 

A  concentration  of  the  past 

On  startled  memory  you  cast, 

And  make  us  live  in  moments  more 

Than  we  have  lived  in  years  before. 

Come,  Cathal,  take  thy  harp,  thy  skill 

Once  more  display,  surpassing  still 

Thy  younger  partners  in  the  art 

In  freshness  both  of  tone  and  heart ! 

The  ancient  Bard,  with  timid  sigh. 

Strikes  a  full  chord  ;  his  faded  eye 

Sees  not  the  smiling  faces  round. 

All  eagerness  to  catch  the  sound. 


I  lately  saw  a  blushing  rose^^ 
Stand  on  the  banks  of  yonder  stream, 
Around  her  reigned  a  soft  repose, 
Above  her  glowed  the  sunset's  beam  ; 
She  gazed  with  rapturous  delight 
Upon  her  charms  so  well  reflected. 
And  little  thought  the  coming  night 
Would  find  her  withered  and  dejected. 
Alas  !  a  cruel  wind  arising, 
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Snatched  one  by  one  her  scented  leaves, 

Then  flung  them  in  the  stream,  despising 

The  faded  rose  that  vainly  grieves. 

Thus  beauty — fragile  as  that  flower, 

As  soon  is  doomed  to  feel  decay. 

And,  like  that  stream,  hath  time  the  power 

Of  bearing  all  her  charms  away. 


Ah  !  little  do  the  fair  ones  think 
Who  hear  the  song,  how  near  the  brink 
E'en  now  they  stand  of  that  chill  stream, 
For  youth  is  transient  as  a  dream. 
And  in  a  moment  it  dissolves  ; 
All  see  its  rapid  strides  but  those 
Who  think  to  keep  it,  and  yet  lose 
The  phantom  of  their  blind  resolves. 

Months  glided  on,  and  Leinster">  Hall 
Neglected  stood,  while  Eocha  chained 
By  love  and  Findah  still  remained  ; 
Heedless  of  duty's  sterner  call, 
His  kingdom,  people,  power,  and  all 
Were  quite  forgot — for  Lethe's  stream 
Runs  on  before  a  lover's  dream. 
He  madly  loved — but  loved  in  vain. 

A  father's  eye  had  marked  with  pain 
The  altered  look,  the  hectic  flush, 
The  death-like  paleness,  sudden  blush 
O'er  Dairine's  brow,  the  languid  eye 
With  tears  o'erflowing,  then  the  sigh 
She  fain  would  smother,  still  it  came 
When  others  breathed  Eocha's  name, 
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A  name  she  thought  that  she  alone 
Should  dare  to  utter,  call  her  own. 

Yes  !  the  proud  Dairine  gave  unsought 
The  love  that  Dermid  would  have  bought 
With  his  life's  blood — and  Tuathal 
Had  read  her  secret  and  approved 
Her  welcome  choice.     Then  to  his  mind 
With  vivid  light  his  youth  returned, 
When  love  with  hopeless  fury  burned 
For  one  he  could  not  win  ;  and  all 
His  former  pangs  compassion  woke. 
Perchance  Eocha  felt  a  stroke 
As  painful  now  !     In  haste  the  blind, 
Too  generous  King  his  feelings  spoke  : 
The  startled  Chieftain  hears  Dairine 
Is  his  for  ever — Leinster's  Queen  ! 
"  Dairine,  my  bride — it  cannot  be — 
No,  Tuathal — change  thy  decree — 
'Tis  Findah's  hand  I  kneel  to  claim — 
Grant  me  that  boon — and  oh,  I  feel 
Beyond  the  wildest  dream  of  bliss 
I  could  not  hope  for  more  than  this  ! " 

The  King,  all  fury  and  amaze, 
Sees  the  young  Prince  before  him  kneel, 
And  meets  with  an  indignant  gaze 
His  pleading  look. — "  What !  dare  refuse 
Erin's  dark  rose,  my  favourite  child, 
Who  loves  you  with  a  passion  wild, 
A  passion  you  but  ill  return. 
Who  meet  such  love  with  heartless  scorn  ! 
No,  Eocha,  no — Dairine  or  nought — 
Findah  loves  not,  shall  not  be  sought ; 
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A  sister  must  not  be  the  one 
To  break  a  sister's  heart  in  twain. 
I  once  had  hoped  to  call  you  *  son,' 
But  that  fond  title  you  disdain  : 
And  rather  would  I  curse  the  hour 
Your  shadow  darkened  Tara's  walls, 
Than  be  the  one  to  give  you  power 
To  cast  a  blight  on  Tara's  Halls." 

Immersed  in  thought,  Eocha  held 
His  hands  across  his  throbbing  brow, 
Where  every  vein,  with  anguish  swelled, 
Revealed  a  fearful  combat  now  ; 
The  struggle  between  right  and  wrong. 
Between  remembrance,  love,  and  power. 
Fierce  was  the  combat,  but  not  long. 
Love  faded  like  a  tender  flower. 
Killed  by  ambition's  selfish  blast, 
Findah  is  lost — his  doom  is  cast — 
He  shudders,  but  forgets  the  past ! 

The  old  King,  grateful  for  his  choice, 
Bids  the  false  youth  once  more  rejoice, 
Return  to  Leinster  and  prepare. 
With  princely  pomp  and  jewels  rare. 
That  home  his  daughter  soon  must  share — 
But  not  till  then  can  he  demand 
The  priceless  gift  of  Dairine's  hand. 

Eocha  leaves  with  heart  less  light 
Than  bounded  in  his  breast  last  night : 
But  still  ambition  is  a  thirst^^ 
Man  cannot  quench,  it  stands  above 
His  life,  his  all ;  it  is  the  first 
Passion  with  him. — With  woman,  love 
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Is  dearer  far,  and  is  the  star 
That  brightly  beams  o'er  worlds  of  strife, 
A  beacon  light  that  shines  afar, 
Gilding  the  tempests  of  this  life  : 
And  though  her  heart  misfortune  wrings, 
Though  sunk  by  poverty,  distress, 
The  same  dear  name  she  wildly  clings, 
And  feels  e'en  then  that  love  can  bless. 


PART    11. 

Dermid  of  late  a  rival  thought 
He  saw  in  Leinster's  envied  King, 
And  musing  on  that  theme  he  sought 
A  bower  where  Dairine  loved  to  sing  ; 
He  found  her  in  that  bower  alone, 
And  o'er  the  graceful  clarsech"  bent, 
He  heard  her  mingle  with  its  tone 
Her  lovely  voice  in  this  lament. 


^  vain  a  cruel  agony^* 

The  heart  doth  rend, 
It  cannot  tear  from  memory 

The  secret  friend  ; 
His  image  fondly  cherished  yet 

In  all  we  find, 
The  thinking  that  we  must  forget 

Doth  but  remind. 
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Ah  !  why  should  cruel  destiny 

Around  me  cling, 
And  bid  me  bear  of  misery 

The  painful  sting  ? 
Alas  !  from  fate  I  cannot  fly, 

My  doom  is  cast, 
Of  each  succeeding  agony 

The  worst  is  last. 
But  death  can  heal  the  broken  heart, 

Can  hush  its  sigh, 
Can  bid  the  joyful  soul  depart 

For  realms  on  high  ; 
Yes,  Peace  above  the  storm  appears 

With  olive  branch, 
And  whispers  that  a  few  short  years 

All  grief  can  stanch. 


A  sigh  proclaimed  a  listener  near. 

And  Dairine  started  round  in  fear : 

"  What !  Dermid,  thou  art  there  ? — for  shame  ! 

Come  forth — confess  thou  art  to  blame 

Thus  to  invade  a  lady's  bower 

At  eve's  romantic  sunset  hour  : 

A  maiden's  secret  thus  to  steal 

From  the  tried  harp  that  doth  conceal 

With  jealous  care  the  loving  things 

I  whisper  to  its  tuneful  strings. 

Come  forth,  rash  youth  !  my  pardon  crave 

On  bended  knee." — "  Yes,  Dairine,  yes, 

I  kneel  to  thee — I  am  thy  slave, 

And  at  thy  bidding  thus  confess." 
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Then  like  a  mountain  torrent  burst 
From  his  fond  lips  a  tale  of  truth, 
Of  constancy,  of  passion,  nursed 
In  secret  since  his  earliest  youth  : 
Pure  as  the  sacred  fire  of  BaaP 
That  on  the  heights  of  Innisfail 
Burns  incessantly  yet  still 
Lives  undiminished  on  each  hill. 
And  can  preserve  its  votaries  true 
From  every  ill — such  was  his  love, 
A  holy  flame  from  Heaven  above  ! 

Poor  Dairine  tried  to  speak,  but  vain 
Her  efforts  proved  :  alas  !  the  pain 
Her  words  would  give  this  noble  youth  ! 
Silent  and  sad  she  stood,  and  felt 
As  though  her  very  soul  would  melt 
In  secret  tears — but  he  again 
Oft  urged  her  to  declare  the  truth, 
Bid  her  dissolve  his  many  fears 
And  heal  a  fond  heart  well  nigh  broke. 
She  dashed  away  some  burning  tears, 
Then  pressed  his  hand,  and  thus  she  spoke  : — 
"  Dermid,  I  prize  your  noble  birth. 
And  the  bright  deeds  in  which  you've  shone 
Have  given  to  that  name  more  worth 
Than  ancient  lineage  could  have  done  : 
I  know  your  valour  in  the  field 
When  fighting  for  our  Fatherland, 
Before  your  sword  the  bravest  yield 
And  bow  at  word  of  your  command. 
I  know  it  all — but  cannot  bend 
To  that  proud  name  as  others  do  — 
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For  oh  !  the  image  of  a  friend 

Doth  stand  between  my  heart  and  you  ! 

And  when  you  plead  our  country's  wrongs 

In  words  impassioned — full  of  fire — 

Or  breathe  her  sad  and  touching  songs 

I  start !  and  like  the  rest  admire  : 

You  rouse  or  melt  your  hearers  round, 

To  deeds  of  glory  you  can  move, 

In  freedom's  cause  make  bold  hearts  bound, 

Or  gently  throb  to  words  of  love. 

I  feel  it  all — yet  cannot  bend 

To  that  sweet  voice  as  others  do, 

For  still  the  image  of  a  friend 

Doth  stand  between  my  heart  and  you  ! 

He  will  return — oh  !  glorious  day, 

When  like  a  wild  unfettered  thing 

My  bounding  heart  will  beat  more  gay 

Than  summer  sky — lark's  merry  wing, 

As  wafted  on  her  song  she  flies 

From  sunny  earth  to  summer  skies. 

Heaven  in  view  ! — and  thus  I  turn 

My  thoughts  to  him,  he  will  return  ! — 

Yes,  memory  ably  can  defend 

The  absent  youth  so  loved  and  true, 

And  place  the  image  of  that  friend, 

Dermid,  between  my  heart  and  you. 

Or  should  he  fall  for  Erin's  sake. 

And  nobly  die  on  valour's  plain, 

Though  bygone  thoughts  my  heart  would  break. 

To  live  without  him  were  in  vain  : 

Thus,  pointed  at  the  soldier's  breast. 

The  well-aimed  dart  in  battle  flies  ; 
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With  agony  he  sighs  for  rest, 
Yet  move  the  arrow,  and  he  dies  ! 
Then,  Dermid,  go, — my  soul  must  blend 
With  his  where'er  I'm  doomed  to  be  ; 
E'en  after  death,  that  cherished  friend 
Would  stand  between  my  heart  and  thee  !  " 

"Oh  !  cease,  Dairine — with  jealous  fears 
Ten  thousand  times  you've  torn  my  heart 
From  the  loved  friend  of  childhood's  yeafs 
Are  you  then  willing  thus  to  part  ? 
Willing  to  tell  me  when  too  late 
We  must  divide  our  lives,  our  fate  ? 
You  love  Eocha — oh  !  that  thought 
With  more  than  agony  is  fraught : 
Tear  it  in  pity  from  my  mind, 
For  there  no  resting-place  'twill  find  ; 
It  hovers  round  my  bleeding  heart 
Seeking  for  some  unguarded  part, 
Whereby  to  enter  and  destroy 
My  every  hope  of  earthly  joy. 
Tell  me  I'm  wrong — all  else  I'll  bear 
With  the  endurance  of  despair  ! 
But,  tell  me  not  tc  love  thee  less — 
'Twere  vain — thy  name  I  hourly  bless  ; 
Thy  heart  is  as  my  soul  to  me, 
'Tis  my  whole  life  !     My  destiny 
Is  wrapped  in  thine — yes,  love  for  thee 
Is  the  last  plank  to  which  I  cling, 
As  wrecked  upon  the  troubled  sea 
Of  life  I  sink. — Ah  1  wherefore  fling 
Me  far  away  ?     Why  plunge  the  sting 
Of  jealousy  within  a  breast 
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By  anguish  torn  ?  " — "  Dermid,  'twere  best, 
If  thus  you  feel,  we  now  should  part. 
I  love  Eocha — yes,  you've  guessed 
The  secret  of  my  wretched  heart  : 
Wretched,  since  I  have  lived  to  be 
The  source  of  any  grief  to  thee  ; 
Oh  !  would  I  ne'er  had  heard  thee  say 
Half  the  wild  things  to-night  thou'st  said, 
Would  I  might  turn  such  thoughts  away, 
And  place  calm  friendship  in  their  stead. 
Such  as  we've  often  blessed  before 
In  happier  times — the  days  of  yore  ! 
When  thou  and  Findah  shared  my  heart, 
And  oh  !  thou  hadst  the  better  part ! 
My  counsellor  in  each  distress, 
Whose  kind  advice,  whose  tenderness, 
Could  even  make  me  sorrows  bless. 
My  own  loved  Dermid — more  than  friend  ! 
Is  it  thy  wish  all  this  should  end  ?  " 

"  Should   end  ?      Nay — would    we    ne'er 
had  met ; 
It  cannot  end — nor  I  forget : 
Forget  the  dreams  of  all  my  life, 
Forget  thou  art  another's  wife. 
Forget  we  ne'er  can  be  united. 
Forget  my  very  soul  is  blighted  : 
But,  Dairine,  dearest,  for  thy  sake 
The  anguish  of  my  heart  I'll  hide. 
And  though  that  heart  in  silence  break 
I'll  hail  thee  as  Eocha's  bride. 
Why  should  the  world  my  sorrows  know  ? 
The  heartless  world  it  could  not  cure, 
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E'en  if  it  would,  the  depth  of  woe 
That  I  for  ever  must  endure. 
With  careless  look,  deceitful  smile, 
I'll  learn  to  mask  the  loss  I  feel : 
As  ivy  creeping  o'er  the  aisle 
Of  some  lone  cloister's  ruined  pile, 
With  its  fresh  verdure  can  conceal 
The  sad  decay  it  cannot  heal." 

Then  with  a  look  of  deep  despair 
He  clasped  her  to  his  throbbing  breast. 
And  on  her  forehead  pure  and  fair 
A  thousand  kisses  he  impressed, 
And  prayed  to  Heaven  her  future  years 
Might  glide  along  unstained  by  tears. 


PART    HI. 

Tara!"  thou  wert  since  earliest  days 

Immortalized  in  bardic  lays  ; 

Thy  porches  twelve  once  opened  wide 

Received  with  hospitable  care 

The  thousand  guests  that  daily  hied 

Thy  generous  banqueting  to  share  : — 

Famed  for  his  learning  was  the  first 

Who  bid  thee  rise  upon  the  plain 

A  stately  pile,  till  Ruadan  curst^^ 

In  after  years,  with  upraised  hand. 

The  king  who  durst  his  power  withstand 

Within  thy  walls  dared  violate 

The  rights  a  monastery  gave, 

A  life,  though  criminal,  to  save. 
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His  vengeance  worked,  alas  !  too  well : 

For  soon  the  bat's  unsightly  wing 

Is  the  sole  proof  a  living  thing 

Can  still  withstand  Saint  Ruadan's  spell. 

In  vain  I  seek  thy  ruins  now ! 

The  fleecy  flocks  browse  o'er  the  plain 

That  once  upheld  thy  stately  brow  ; 

Time  with  unpitying  hand  has  ta'en 

Thy  structure  down  and  laid  thee  low. 

But  not  forgotten  though  unseen, 

Great  home  where  Erin's  kings  have  been ! 

Ghosts  of  the  past  with  stately  mien 

Stalk  o'er  thy  present  scene  of  woe, 

Tell  us  what  Erin  once  has  seen, 

And  bid  the  patriot's  feelings  glow. 

Oh !  when  wilt  thou,  no  more  oppressed, 

Rise  ? — The  bright  jewel  of  the  West, 

The  "  Sacred  Isle  "  of  peace  and  rest !" 

And  now  Eocha  is  returned, 
The  bride  to  claim  that  once  he  spurned, 
And  Dairine  thinks  his  heart  has  burned 
For  her  and  her  alone. — His  bride ! 
The  loved  companion  at  her  side, 
Whatever  bliss  or  grief  betide  ! — 
Their  fate  is  one — and  gay  the  scene 
Of  banquets,  music,  revelry. 
Chieftains  were  there  of  high  degree, 
Maidens  all  life  and  merry  laugh, 
Bards  with  their  sweetest  minstrelsy, 
Kernes  and  Gallowglass  who  quaff 
In  mead  delicious  Dairine's  health, 
Eocha's  happiness  and  wealth. 
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Alone,  and  far  from  all  the  rest, 
Stood  Findah,  sorrow  in  her  breast. 
For  Dairine  comes  to  breathe  "  farewell ; " 
That  little  word  of  magic  spell 
That  many  a  secret  dares  to  tell ! 
Sometimes  'tis  said  in  faltering  tone 
By  one,  till  then  indifferent  thought, 
We  start, — for  in  that  word  alone 
We've  read  a  mystery  unsought. 
And  sometimes  those  whose  love  we  deemed 
Perhaps  eternal ;  when  they  spoke 
That  word — so  cold — so  careless  seemed, 
We  felt  the  chains  for  ever  broke 
That  once  had  bound  us. — Who  unmoved 
Can  say  "  farewell "  to  those  they  loved  ? 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest,"  Findah  sighed, 
"  I  cannot  as  the  rest  be  gay, 
Nor  smiling  meet  thy  bridal  day  : 
My  thoughts,  alas !  for  ever  stray 
To  bygone  years — for  without  thee 
Life  will  be  hardly  life  to  me ! 
'Tis  strange  our  happiest  thoughts  should  cling 
To  what  has  been,  or  is  to  be. 
The  present  seems  a  dreary  thing, 
We  only  feel  its  misery : 
Though  pleasures  now  around  me  beam. 
And  others  wish  my  lot  was  theirs. 
That  envied  lot  is  but  a  dream, 
From  which  I  wake  to  many  cares  ; 
Still  foremost  in  my  thoughts  I  find 
Thy  gentle  name  where'er  I  turn  ; 
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*Tis  like  the  rainbow  of  my  mind 
That  says  calm  days  may  yet  return  !  " 
And  thus  the  weeping  sisters  grieve, 
One,  the  young  Spirit  of  the  Eve, 
Her  dark  hair  like  the  clouds  of  night 
Veiling  her  tearful  eyes — while  bright 
As  Morning's  Angel  Findah  seemed, 
Her  golden  locks  luxuriant  streamed 
O'er  her  fair  breast,  her  soft  blue  eye 
A  world  of  love  and  sympathy ! 
And  Dairine  now  has  left  the  Hall 
Of  those  she  loved,  and  Tuathal 
Has  breathed  a  fervent  "  Bannath  lath  " 
O'er  her  young  head  ;  and  Teamore  rings 
To  melody,  while  Cathal  sings. 


Strike  the  clarsech  !    Let  each  string 
Burst  from  silence  as  I  sing ; 
Let  the  vaulted  roof  rebound 
To  the  melody  of  sound. 
While  the  merry  bridal  train 
Passeth  over  Tara's  plain. 
"  Happy  is  the  heart,  Dairine, 
Where  thy  shadow  will  be  seen ! " 

In  thy  life  should  clouds  be  near, 
Silver  linings  must  appear. 
Hiding  from  thy  gentle  eyes 
Darkness  in  the  azure  skies ; 
Nor  shall  echo  hear  a  sigh 
To  repeat  when  thou  art  nigh, 
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"  Happy  is  the  heart,  Dairine, 
Where  thy  shadow  will  be  seen  ! " 

Welcome  as  the  flowers  of  spring 
May  thy  presence  pleasure  bring, 
May  no  evil  spirit  lower 
Near  the  sunshine  of  thy  bower ; 
Guardian  angels  watching  thee 
Day  and  night  with  constancy ; 
"  Happy  is  the  heart,  Dairine, 
Where  thy  shadow  will  be  seen  ! " 

Then  sweeping  o'er  the  chords  again, 

The  Bard  next  sings  another  strain. 


Say,  who  art  thou,  celestial  maid,'^ 
To  whom  all  honour  should  be  paid  ? 
Perfection  beams  upon  thy  face. 
And  scatters  o'er  thee  every  grace ! 
Oh !  haste  not  on — but  tell  me  why 
Bright  wings  upon  thy  feet  I  spy  ? 
"  Few  mortals  know  or  value  me, 
Whose  name  is  '  Opportunity.' 
Forgetful  of  my  rapid  flight, 
They  wish  for  me  when  out  of  sight  ; 
Once  gone — in  vain  they  sigh — command, 
For  on  a  moving  wheel  I  stand  ; 
Oft  as  a  veil  I  use  my  hair, 
Hiding  my  face  'neath  ringlets  fair, 
And  thus  concealed  I  glide  along, 
Unnoticed  by  the  careless  throng." 
Whence  the  dark  maid,  who  at  thy  side 
Labours  in  vain  her  tears  to  hide  ? 
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" '  Repentance '  she  is  named,  and  all 

Who  pass  me  by  on  her  must  call ; 

In  foolish  questions  you  have  lost 

That  time  you  should  have  valued  most : 

Now,  far  away,  I  onwards  fly. 

Whilst  with  Repentance  you  must  sigh." 


Months  rolled  along,  and  where  was  one, 

The  bravest  Chieftain  of  his  race, 

Who  many  a  battle  nobly  won, 

With  warriors  bold  had  ta'en  a  place  ? 

Aye !  ever  foremost  in  the  scene 

Of  danger's  strife  was  Dermid's  skeen. 

Flashing  as  brightly  as  his  eye 

O'er  the  false  foe  he  vowed  should  die  ; 

In  glorious  fame  he  sought  to  find 

A  refuge  for  his  anguished  mind. 

And  thus  through  sorrow  he  attained 

A  height  he  cared  not  to  have  gained. 

His  love — now  pure — unearthly — holy — 

Was  pleasure  steeped  in  melancholy ! 

And  constant  to  his  morning  star, 

He  worshipped  Dairine  from  afar : 

As  an  oak-tree  by  holy  well 

Stands  guardian  o'er  that  crystal  cell, 

Keeping  away  the  parching  beam 

Of  summer's  sun  from  its  pure  stream, 

Keeping  away  the  wintry  blast, 

That  else  too  roughly  might  be  cast 

O'er  its  loved  charge. — Then,  day  by  day. 

Watching  with  pleasure  votaries  pray 
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Around  that  little  sacred  shrine, 

As  tho'  it  were  a  thing  divine. 

Such — for  one  year  had  been  his  lot, 

And  such  through  life  he  thought  'twould  be. 

Alas  !  'tis  well  that  we  read  not 

With  prophet's  skill  futurity. 

Who  could  be  happy  did  he  know 

What  yet  may  be  his  fate  to  bear  ? 

Things  now  undreamt  of — tears  of  woe 

May  bathe  his  cheeks — or  grief — despair — 

May  stamp  his  brow  with  lines  of  care. 

Dairine  and  Dermid  meet  no  more — 

Her  sweet  and  transient  life  is  o'er ! 

In  youth  and  beauty  she  is  gone, 

The  grave  has  claimed  her  as  his  own ! 

The  warmest  friendship  cannot  save, 

The  greatest  courage  dare  not  brave, 

The  highest  king,  the  lowest  slave. 

Sink  powerless  before  the  grave  ! 

Why  is  death's  shaft  untimely  hurled 

At  all  that's  fairest  in  this  world  ? 

He  smiles  o'er  youth's  expiring  groan, 

And  lays  on  Love  the  cold  tombstone. 

Once  more  Eocha  sought  the  hall 
Of  the  heart-stricken  Tuathal : 
And  there  in  trembling  words  he  told 
What  all  had  heard  yet  scarce  believed ; 
'Tis  hard  to  think  the  loved  one's  cold — 
Lifeless — and  we  of  hope  bereaved  ! 
Slowly  that  fatal,  dreaded  truth 
Dawns  on  the  mind. — Thus  spoke  the  youth : 
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"  Alone  would  Dairine  often  glide 
In  a  light  boat  at  eventide, 
O'er  the  deep  lough  whose  rocky  shores 
Echoed  the  music  of  her  oars. 
One  fatal  eve — a  cruel  blast 
With  sudden  rage  the  waters  lashed — 
The  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed, 
The  frail  bark  on  a  rock  was  dashed, 
While  Dairine  in  the  dark  floods  cast, 
Sank  rapidly  to  rise  no  more. 
One  piercing  shriek,  and  all  was  o'er  ! 
We  hurried  to  the  treacherous  spot. 
Marked  by  her  white  and  floating  veil, 
But  ah !  too  late  !  we  saw  her  not. 
She  never  rose — a  funeral  wail 
The  winds  kept  up  with  piteous  moan, 
And  I  am  here — bereft — alone." 

A  restless  sorrow  o'er  him  hung, 
A  look  of  wild  unsettled  grief 
That  never  calmed — with  torture  stung. 
He  oft  would  start,  groan  for  relief, 
Yet  consolation  always  flung 
Back  to  the  giver  with  disdain, 
To  pity — far  preferring  pain. 
Findah  alone  dared  hush  the  woe 
That  throbbed  and  struggled  in  his  mind, 
So  patiently  she  bore  the  blow, 
And  'midst  her  tears  was  so  resigned  ! 

Sweeter  than  dewdrops  o'er  the  heart 
With  sorrow  parched,  fall  woman's  tears, 
They  bid  all  angry  grief  depart. 
They  calm  away  unholy  fears  ; 
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Gentle,  refreshing,  as  the  showers 

That  fall  from  summer's  perfumed  flowers, 

When  Zephyr  shakes  the  scented  dew 

From  their  rich  bells  of  varied  hue 

To  the  dry  earth,  that  eager  drinks 

The  lucid  pearl  that  in  it  sinks  ; 

Such  are  the  tears  by  woman  shed, 

They  calm  the  living,  consecrate  the  dead  ! 

Such  were  the  tears  that  wrought  a  spell, 

As  from  fair  Findah's  eyes  they  fell. 

Eocha's  slumbering  reason  woke  ; 

Once  more  himself — he  learned  to  quell 

The  passions  that  so  lately  spoke 

With  bitter  tongue  :  while  Findah's  yoke 

Insensibly  around  him  stole, 

'Till  cherishing  her  mild  control, 

He  loved  th'  enchantress  of  his  soul 

With  the  impetuous  love  of  yore  ! — 

Time  glided  on  with  noiseless  tread, 
Some  griefs  were  faded — some  were  past — 
Of  love,  Eocha  spoke  at  last : 
The  startled  Findah  with  a  bound 
Rose  to  her  feet  and  glanced  around, 
Fearful  that  some  too  curious  ear 
Had  heard  the  words  she  dared  not  hear ; 
A  burning  blush  of  shame — regret — 
Crimsoned  her  cheek,  her  placid  brow 
Conflicting  thoughts  reflected  now : — 
"Eocha!     Is  it  thus  we  prove 
Our  constant  faith  to  her  we  love  ? 
She  sees  us — hears  us — from  above. 
And  sighs  to  find  we  both  forget 
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Dairine  so  soon — nay,  talk  not  so — 
Leave  me — Oh,  heavens  !     Eocha — go ! 
Fly — fly  from  Tara  !     Haste  thee — yet — 
Can  we  thus  part  ? — yes,  part  we  must ! 
Her  spirit  bids  me  never  trust 
Thy  flattering  words.     Oh  !  leave  me  then, 
Or  never  breathe  such  words  again." 

"  Oh !  Findah,  why  that  doubtful  look  ? 
Say — wert  not  thou  my  earliest  choice  ? 
And  when  another's  hand  I  took, 
'Twas  to  obey  thy  father's  voice : 
In  days  when  hopes  were  always  bright. 
When  love's  first  ray  of  glowing  light 
Shone  o'er  my  heart,  as  morning's  beam 
Shines  o'er  the  pure  and  trembling  stream, 
While  softly  'neath  its  genial  ray 
The  water's  coldness  steals  away  ; 
I  met  and  loved — nay — worshipped  thee, 
Who  dared  not — might  not — think  of  me. 
Alas  !  could  Love  to  Friendship  turn. 
False  hopes  within  me  cease  to  burn, 
This  heart  no  more  should  be  the  shrine 
Where  every  name  must  bow  to  thine  ! 
But  like  the  dark  and  noisy  deep. 
My  hopes  can  never  rest  or  sleep  ; 
They  bound  along  through  clouds  of  spray, 
And  fling  with  madness  peace  away  ; 
Then,  when  they  reach  the  wished-for  shore, 
Are  cast  on  rocks — to  rise  no  more  ! " 

Words  such  as  these  and  often  told 
Might  melt  perchance  a  heart  less  cold 
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Than  gentle  Findah's,  in  whose  eyes 

He  read  th'  approval  of  his  sighs. 

Compassion  for  his  early  grief, 

Her  influence  o'er  his  every  thought, 

All  this  had  won  her  love — but  chief 

Her  own  deep  love  the  change  had  wrought. 

And  when  her  Father  blessed  them  both. 

She  thought  the  world  might  yet  be  fair, 

Some  flowers  be  found  amidst  the  growth 

Of  the  ill  weeds  that  flourish  there ; 

Some  happy  moments  yet  in  store 

Might  banish  the  wild  grief  of  yore. 

Console  her  parent — Eocha  too. 

She  thought  that  she  must  love  him  more 

For  having  loved  Dairine  before  ; 

And  smiling  bid  Teamore  adieu  ! 


PART    IV. 

Erin  !  fair  Queen  of  the  wild  west, 
By  Nature's  hand  in  beauty  drest ; 
Bedecked  with  every  sylvan  gem. 
How  glorious  is  thy  diadem  ! 
Th'  eternal  azure  of  thy  skies. 
The  snowy  cloud  that  o'er  them  flies, 
Thy  thousand  lakes,  thy  heathy  hills. 
Thy  giant  rocks,  thy  fairy  rills  ; 
From  gentle  Cushendall's'*'^  calm  shore 
To  the  wild  grandeur  of  Kylemore  ; 
From  Kerry's  loughs  and  foliage  green, 
To  the  bare  rocks  of  Skibbereen  ; 
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All  is  enchanting  !  every  scene 
The  poet's  soul  with  rapture  fills. 
His  dreams  are  realised — no  more 
He  sleeps  in  fancy's  realms  to  soar, 
And  Nature  only  can  impart 
Contentment  to  the  craving  heart, 
That  beats  responsive  to  the  joy 
Of  heavenly  bliss  that  cannot  cloy ; 
While  other  pleasures  incomplete, 
No  sooner  tasted,  than  despised, 
Sicken  us  with  the  very  sweet 
That  in  our  ignorance  we  prized  ; 
But  Nature's  beauties  never  tire — 
*Tis  God's  own  work  that  we  admire ! — 

Erin  !  a  shadow's  on  thy  brow — 
The  Angel  of  Destruction  now 
Stands  by  thy  side.     The  weeping  mass*^ 
That  from  thy  soil  in  thousands  pass 
Too  plainly  say  that  famine's  blow 
A  nation's  hopes  has  now  laid  low. 
Well  may  thy  hapless  sons  deplore 
The  fate  that  tears  them  from  thy  shore. 
Oh,  Poverty  !  thou  art  accurst 
When  thus  our  holiest  links  are  burst 
By  thine  inexorable  hand  ; 
Thine  iron  grasp  hath  crushed  our  land 
Too  long,  alas  !     Can  wealth  restore 
The  bright  light-heartedness  of  yore  ? 
Return  that  sunshine  of  the  soul 
O'ershadowed  by  thy  dark  control  ? 

Who  can  forget  that  e'er  hath  heard 
The  emigrant's  farewell  ?     Each  word 
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In  sorrow  steeped,  in  anguish  spoken, 

From  heart  that  breaks  to  heart  that's  broken ; 

The  living  death  to  all  but  care, 

The  last  embrace  and  muttered  prayer 

Of  the  poor  wanderer  who  seeks. 

Remote  from  home,  on  friendless  ground, 

The  humble  wants  no  longer  found 

In  his  loved  Isle.     The  mother's  shrieks 

Of  speechless  agony,  as  nears 

The  white-sailed  ship  that  soon  will  bear 

The  son  she  clings  to  in  despair 

Far  from  her  loving  arms  and  tears. 

They  meet  no  more — the  cottage  hearth 

Is  cold  to  her  who  hailed  his  birth  ! 

Young  Norah  hides  the  trembling  tear, 
Called  up  by  one  perchance  too  dear, 
Whose  untaught  eloquence  the  first 
Raised  in  his  village  band  the  thirst 
Of  seeking  on  some  distant  soil 
Remuneration  for  their  toil. 
Will  he  remember  those  dark  eyes, 
Or  does  he  heed  her  smothered  sighs  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  though  seas  unpitying  roll 
Between  their  homes,  that  look  has  bound 
Each  to  the  other  heart  and  soul. 
Her  trembling  hand  in  his  is  pressed, 
She  reads  the  anguish  of  his  breast  ; 
The  vow,  unheard  by  both,  is  taken — 
He  leaves — but  she  is  not  forsaken. 
In  dreams  again  he'll  press  the  sod 
In  happier  days  so  often  trod. 
When,  winding  o'er  the  mountain  side. 
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He  sought  the  humble  chapel,  where 
In  innocence  his  artless  prayer 
First  rose  to  an  Eternal  God  : 
And  next  he  dreams  a  gentle  bride 
Joins  at  the  altar-step  her  hand 
To  his.     Ah  !  thus  his  native  land 
Still  holds  his  heart  with  silken  ropes. 
"  Times  change,  and  we  with  them,"^  but  hopes 
Enable  us  to  look  beyond 
And  break  in  sunder  sorrow's  bond. 
Eocha's  ancient  castle  stood 
On  a  majestic  rock-crowned  height, 
And  spoke  defiance  to  the  rude 
Efforts  of  warfare,  storm,  or  time. 
To  tear  it  from  that  place  sublime. 
The  forests  dark,  that  once  had  gained 
Our  land  the  name  of  Innis  Dair,^ 
Frowned  in  the  distance  and  sustained 
Their  strength  against  the  wintry  blast, 
That  else  across  the  hills  had  past 
With  devastation  in  its  train. 
Beneath  the  castle's  fostering  care 
Glided  a  lough  across  the  plain, 
The  waters,  warmed  with  Heaven's  smiles, 
In  azure  waves  clasped  fairy  isles, 
The  emeralds  of  its  blue  domain  : 
Th'  arbutus  groves  reflected  stand 
In  graceful  groups  upon  its  shore, 
The  fleecy  clouds,  reflected,  soar 
To  their  ethereal  Fatherland. 
But,  hush  !  the  Spirit  of  the  Lake 
Now  guides  her  bark  from  isle  to  isle, 
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And  slumbering  echoes  doth  awake, 
For,  syren-like,  she  sings  the  while. 
The  rising  sun  with  golden  glow 
Illuminates  the  scene  below, 
A  thousand  flowers  scent  the  gale 
That  comes  fresh  perfumed  from  the  vale, 
And  oh !  how  sweet  was  Findah's  song 
That  floated  all  those  sweets  among ; 
For  mortal  is  that  form,  though  fair 
As  guardian  saint  or  child  of  air  ! 
The  while  her  gentle  oar  she  plied, 
Eocha  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Cheered  by  his  comrades  in  the  chase. 
Was  following  the  wolf-dog's  trace. 
Already  can  they  scarce  descry 
The  glittering  lough,  the  castle  grey, 
Whose  tower  gigantic  'gainst  the  sky 
Seemed  to  have  passed  in  clouds  away ; 
The  distant  bugle  from  the  hill, 
At  first  as  eagle's  war-whoop  shrill. 
When  Connemara's  favourite  child 
Is  driven  from  his  aerie  wild, 
Now  weaker  grown  had  died  away, 
And  silent  left  the  rocky  bay. 
'Mid  golden  furze  the  wounded  deer 
Tries  to  escape  the  hunter's  spear. 
Tries  in  his  favourite  haunt  once  more 
To  find  the  peace  he  knew  of  yore  ; 
But  hardly  hath  he  reached  the  spot 
Than  all  his  misery  is  forgot. 
His  life-blood  mingles  with  the  rill 
He  sought  his  burning  thirst  to  still ! 
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The  mid-day  sun  with  glowing  ray 
Warmed  each  wavelet  in  the  bay, 
When  Findah  touched  the  perfumed  shore 
That  welcomed  her  to  Innismore  : 
The  largest,  loveliest  of  the  isles, 
That  on  the  lough  in  beauty  smiles. 
With  one  light  bound  she  gained  the  strand, 
And  thought  herself  on  fairy  land  ; 
Then  following  a  shady  path, 
Soon  reached  the  ruins  of  a  rath. 
Within  it  stood  a  fortress  grey 
That  once  had  known  the  battle's  fray. 
With  noble  blood  had  oft  been  stained, 
And  yet  impregnable  remained. 
But  now  the  only  sound  that  woke 
The  stillness  of  th'  arbutus  grove. 
Was  when  the  gentle  colum  spoke^ 
In  plaintive  notes  her  tale  of  love, 
Till  Findah,  joining  in  the  strain. 
Hushed  the  wild  songstress  of  the  plain. 


Oh  !    hadst    thou    some    tomb    whereon    I    might 
kneel, 
While  breathing  a  prayer  to  thy  spirit  above, 
Such  converse  might  soften  the  sorrow  I  feel, 
Ignoring  the  grave  of  the  sister  I  love. 
O  will  thu  marra  Dairine  dhas  ?'' 
O  will  thu  marra  ! 
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Could  I  pluck  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  o'er  the  spot, 

Then  press  them  against  a  heart  that's  still  thine  ; 
Perchance  they  would  tell  me  that  happy's  thy  lot, 
And  perchance  they  would  lighten  the  anguish  of 
mine. 
O  will  thu  marra  Dairine  dhas  ! 
O  will  thu  marra  ! 

How  dares  the  bold  sea-gull  bathe  his  white  wing 

In  the  waters  that  hold  a  treasure  so  rare  ? 
Whilst  I  on  the  shore  in  solitude  sing, 

He  scatters  the  spray  that  washes  thy  hair. 
O  will  thu  marra  Dairine  dhas  1 
O  will  thu  marra  ! 

But  the  willow  in  sadness  weeps  on  the  shore, 

Ever  mourning  with  me  o'er  the  tremulous  wave  ; 
I  will  sigh  'neath  her  shadow,  my  sorrow  deplore  ; 
Thou  art  sacred,  wild  willow,  to  me  and  the  grave. 
O  will  thu  marra  Dairine  dhas  ! 
O  will  thu  marra  ! 


Scarce  had  the  last  notes  of  that  song 
Died  on  the  breeze,  when  a  wild  scream 
Shot  through  the  air,  piercing  and  long  : 
Then  Findah  heard — nay,  'twas  no  dream— 
Her  own  name  called  in  eager  tones. 
Then  all  was  hushed — and  then  again 
Burst  from  the  tower  unearthly  groans 
And  shrieks  of  agonizing  pain 
Mixed  with  the  clank  of  iron  chain. 
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At  first,  transfixed,  she  dared  not  stir ; 
Again  the  voice — but,  oh !  surprise  ! 
This  time  it  speaks  in  Dairine's  tone 
Caressingly — and  then  a  moan 
Most  sorrowful.     Yes,  yes  !  'tis  she  ! 
Her  spirit  calls,  and  Findah  flies 
To  whence  proceed  those  dismal  cries. 

Stretched  on  the  damp  and  clammy  ground, 
In  tears  and  chains,  Dairine  she  found  ; 
*Twas  not  the  Banshee's  voice  had  spoken, 
But  that  of  one  whose  heart  was  broken. 
Her  black  hair  fell  around  that  form, 
So  lovely  once — now,  hardly  warm, 
For  life  had  almost  ebbed  away. 
And  given  its  place  to  sad  decay ! 
She  clasped  the  fainting  girl  in  tears, 
And  vainly  tried  to  calm  her  fears. 

"  My  own  loved  Findah  !  art  thou  here 
To  close  mine  eyes  ?     Oh !  'twas  my  prayer, 
My  constant  prayer,  that  one  so  dear 
I  yet  might  see — though  in  despair 
In  death  we  meet.     Still  we  do  meet, 
And  death  to  me  is  almost  sweet ! 
My  own  loved  sister,  whose  dear  brow 
Once  more  I  press.     Say,  is  it  thou 
Who  art  my  rival — bitterest  foe — 
Eocha's  Bride  ?     Oh,  heavens  ! — say  no. 
Let  me  still  hate  her  who  has  cast 
O'er  me  and  mine  such  dire  disgrace ; 
Her  breath,  a  pestilential  blast. 
Infecting  this  once  happy  place. 
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Tell  me,  my  Findah,  that  thou  art 
The  angel  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Tell  me."     But  oh  !  that  gentle  heart 
Had  ceased  to  beat,  and  poor  Dairine 
Tried  to  recall  the  spirit  fled. 
But  tried  in  vain.     Findah  was  dead  ! 
And  when  at  last  Eocha  traced. 
Half  mad,  her  wanderings  to  that  tower, 
He  found  them  next  each  other  placed 
In  death,  as  in  life's  happier  hour  ; 
He  trembled  then  who  knew  not  fear, 
He  wept  who  ne'er  had  shed  a  tear. 
Aye,  cruel  tyrant  !  thine  the  deed. 
For  which  ere  long  thy  land  shall  bleed, 
And  many  a  flashing  skeen  shall  shine 
In  just  revenge  o'er  thee  and  thine  ; 
And  many  a  wretched  father  know 
The  pang  thou'st  made  Tuathal  feel, 
When  in  the  dark  grave  he  lays  low 
The  wounded  child  no  power  can  heal, 
And  many  a  weeping  maid  deplore 
The  fatal  day  when  Tara's  door 
First  opened  to  the  treacherous  youth 
Who  murdered  innocence  and  truth. 


E 
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^  "  Or  see  the  hapless  Banshee  rise.^^f.  17. 

"  Banshee.  Women  fairies  credulously  supposed  by  the 
common  people  to  be  so  affected  to  certain  families,  that 
they  are  heard  to  sing  mournful  lamentations  about  their 
houses  at  night  whenever  any  of  the  family  labours  under  a 
sickness  which  is  to  end  in  death.  But  no  families  which  are 
not  of  an  ancient  and  noble  stock  are  believed  to  be  honoured 
with  this  fairy  privilege." — O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionary. 

3  *«  Of  fiery  Pookah  in  his  race"^f.  17. 

The  Irish  Pookah,  or  fairy  horse,  is  of  a  black  colour;  fire 
comes  from  its  nostrils  and  hoofs;  it  carries  its  victim  with 
extraordinary  swiftness  over  hill  and  dale,  through  bogs, 
rivers,  and  woods ;  but  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  it  disappears, 
flinging  its  luckless  rider  from  its  back. 

•  "  'Twill guide  thee  to  the  Leprechaun."— p.  18. 

"Old  German  and  Northern  poems  contain  numerous 
accounts  of  the  skill  of  the  dwarfs  in  curious  smith's  work. 
The  Irish  Cluricaune  or  Leprechaun,  is  heard  hammering; 
he  is  particularly  fond  of  making  shoes;  but  these  were  in 
ancient  times  made  of  metal  (in  the  old  northern  language  a 
shoe-maker  is  called  a  shoe-smith),  and  singularly  enough  the 
Wights  in  a  German  tradition  manifest  the  same  propensity ; 
for  whatever  work  the  shoe-maker  has  been  able  to  cut  out  in 
the  day  they  finish  with  incredible  quickness  during  the 
night." — The  Brothers  Grimm. 
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*  '■'■Ere  to  avenge  a  private  wrong '^ — ^.  i8. 

"Alluding  to  Dermod  MacMurrogh,  King  of  Leinster, 
carrying  off  Dearvorgail,  the  wife  of  Tiernan  O'Rourke, 
Prince  of  Brefney.  On  account  of  this,  Roderick  O'Connor, 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  invaded  the  territory  of  Dermod  in  the 
year  1167,  and  put  him  to  flight.  King  Dermod  was  obliged, 
after  many  defeats,  to  leave  Ireland  in  1168,  and,  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Henry  II.,  he  craved  his  assistance, 
offering  to  become  his  liegeman.  The  English  king,  having 
received  Dermod's  oath  of  allegiance,  granted  by  letters 
patent  a  general  permit  to  all  his  subjects  to  aid  King 
Dermod  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  Dermod  then 
engaged  in  his  cause  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
commonly  called  Strongbow,  to  whom  he  afterwards  gave  his 
daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  and  through  his  influence  an  army 
was  raised,  headed  by  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  Myler  Fitz- 
Henry,  Harvey  de  Montemorisco,  Maurice  Prendergast,  and 
others,  with  which,  in  1169,  he  landed  in  Bannon  Bay,  near 
Wexford,  which  they  soon  reduced,  together  with  the 
surrounding  counties.  In  1170  Strongbow  landed  at  Water- 
ford  with  a  large  body  of  followers,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city, 
which  he  took.  He  then  joined  Dermod's  forces,  marched  on 
Dublin,  and,  having  defeated  the  Monarch  Roderick,  entered 
the  city,  and  after  great  slaughter,  made  himself  master  of 
it." — Philip  McDermofs  Notes  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

^  "  For  Innisfatl  /  our  native  soil."— p.  18. 

Innisfail  is  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland,  and  means  literally, 
The  Island  of  Destiny. 

•  "  The  •  Sun-burst'  proudly  waved  on  high."— p.  i8. 
The  name  of  the  ancient  banner  of  Ireland. 

'  "  Or  crouched  beneath  a  tyrant's  skeen."—p.  19. 
A  dagger  much  used  in  Ireland  formerly. 
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8  '*  All  wore  the  long  and  snowy  veil'' — p.  20. 

The  women  of  Ireland  wore  long  veils,  and  were  decorated 
with  various  ornaments,  such  as  rings,  brooches,  dealgs  (or 
bodkins),  used  to  fasten  up  the  hair,  and  bracelets,  which 
Speed,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  "  knots  of 
allurement."  They  are  evidently  formed  in  the  style  of  the 
true  lover's  knot,  mentioned  by  Brande  as  having  been 
considered  the  symbol  of  faith,  love,  and  friendship  among 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

•  "^  golden  dealg  with  jewels  rare" — p.  21. 

The  long  pins,  or  bodkins,  used  for  holding  up  the  hair, 
and  often  discovered  even  at  the  present  day  'midst  ruins  or 
buried  in  bogs,  where  so  many  golden  ornaments  have  been 
met  with  to  enrich  the  Dublin  collection  of  antiquities. 

"  ^^  Rides  forth  Eocha  at  his  side.'' — p.  23. 

The  name  of  the  ICing  of  Leinster.  It  signifies  a  horseman 
or  knight. 

"  "  And  envied  prise  of  Sennachie^^p.  23. 

The  bards  were  divided  into  three  orders,  the  Fileas, 
Bards,  and  Sennachies ;  they  were  historians,  legislators,  and 
musicians.  Poetry  was  in  the  highest  esteem ;  it  comprised 
the  learning,  philosophy,  and  history  of  the  primitive  forms  of 
society. 

18"/  lately  saw  a  blushing  rose."— p.  25. 

The  idea  of  this  little  song  is  partly  taken  from  an  Italian 
composition  by  Silvio  Pellico,  in  his  "  Francesca  da  Rimini." 

^3  "  But  still  ambition  is  a  thirst." — p.  28. 

That  delightful  writer,  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  says : — 
"  Les  femmes  n'ont  qu'une  passion  qui  est  I'amour,  et  cette 
passion  n'a  qu'un  objet ;  tandis  que  les  hommes  rapportent 
tout  a  I'ambition  qui  en  a  des  millions." 
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"  "  And  o'er  the  graceful  clarsech  bent"— p.  29. 

The  clarsech  is  the  Irish  harp,  still  preserved  on  our  flag ; 
the  cruich  was  a  smaller  harp,  also  a  great  favourite  with  the 
minstrels. 

18  "  /«  vain  a  cruel  agony." — f.  29. 

The  first  eight  lines  are  taken  from  an  old  French  song. 

16  •*  Ptfye  as  the  sacred  fire  of  Baal"— p.  31. 

"  Le  culte  de  Baal  6toit  universel  chez  las  Milesiens ;  dans 
le  regne  de  Tuathal  on  avoit  retir6  de  chacune  des  Provinces 
une  portion  de  Terrain  pour  lui  former  un  domaine.  On 
s'assemblait  tous  les  ans,  on  immolait  des  animaux  en 
invoquant  sa  protection  pour  les  biens  de  la  terre :  on 
allumoit  deux  feux  dans  chaque  territoire  de  I'lsle  et  on 
fasoit  passer  entre  ces  feux  un  nombre  de  bestiaux  pour  les 
garantir  de  maladie  de  toute  espece." — Abbe  Magheoghan, 
^^  Histoire  de  Vlrlande" 

"  "  Tara  /  thou  wert  since  earliest  days"^-p.  35. 

Tara  is  thus  described  in  an  ancient  manuscript  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin : — "  The  palace  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  and  of  every  king  to  the  time  of 
Nial.  In  the  reign  of  Cormac  it  was  nine  hundred  feet 
square;  the  surrounding  rath  was  seven  din,  or  casts,  of 
the  dart ;  it  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  apartments  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dormitories  for  the  guards,  with  sixty 
men  in  each.  The  height  was  twenty- seven  cubits.  It  had 
twelve  doors  and  porches,  and  a  thousand  guests  daily, 
besides  princes,  orators,  men  of  science,  etc.  The  eating-hall 
had  twelve  divisions  in  each  wing,  with  tables  and  passages 
round  them,  sixteen  attendants  on  each  side :  eight  to  the 
astrologers,  historians,  and  secretaries,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Hall,  and  two  to  each  table  at  the  door.  There  were  twenty- 
seven  kitchens,  a  hundred  and  fifty  common  drinking-horns, 
and  nine  cisterns  for  washing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
guests." 
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"  "A  stately  pile  ^  till  Ruadan  curst" — p.  35. 

Taxa  became  a  royal  residence  in  the  sixth  century. 
Dermod,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  called  McCarroU, 
having  taken  prisoner  and  punished  a  brother  of  St.  Ruadan, 
who  was  Abbot  of  Lothra,  County  Tipperary.  St.  Ruadan 
laid  a  curse  on  Tara,  and  after  Dermod,  a.d.  565,  no  other 
king  resided  at  Tara;  thus,  writes  one  of  the  ancient 
bards : — 

"  From  the  reign  of  the  brown-haired  Dermod, 
Son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Carroll, 
From  the  judgment  of  Ruadan  on  his  house, 
There  was  no  King  at  Teamore." 

The  monastery  of  St.  Ruadan  was  ever  afterwards  called 
••  The  Monastery  of  the  curses  of  Ireland." 


w  "  The  '  Sacred  Isle'  of  peace  and  rest  ."—p.  36. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  O' Flaherty's 
"Ogygia": — "Ireland  was  also  styled  the  Island  of  Saints, 
as  well  by  reason  of  its  almost  innumerable  seminaries  and 
colleges,  as  because  it  furnished  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
saints  and  learned  men  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
The  temperature  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  had 
deservedly  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Island, 
which  was  given  to  it,  many  ages  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
by  the  Greeks,  from  whom  «epo«>  which  means  holy  Jema  and 
Jerne,  have  been  derived,  by  which  it  has  been  known  to 
Orpheus  of  Crotona  in  his  account  of  the  Argonauts,  to 
Aristotle  in  his  '  Book  of  the  World,'  to  Alexander  and  other 
Greek  writers." 

Rufus  Festus  Avienus  gives  the  following  explanation  in 
his  account  of  the  maritime  coasts  (a  book  he  compiled  from 
the  most  ancient  geographers,  as  Accateus  the  Milesian, 
Hellanius  the  Lesbian,  Phileas  the  Athenian,  Caryandeus, 
Pausinachus  the  Samian,  Damastus  Euctemon,  and  others). 
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"  Ast  hinc  duobus  in  sacram  (sic  insulam 
Dixere  prisci)  solibus  cursus  rati  est. 
Hsec  inter  undas  multum  cespitem  jacit. 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibernorum  colit. 
Propinqua  rursus  Insula  Abionum  patet. 

"  From  hence  a  ship  can  sail  to  that  Sacred  Island  (so 
denominated  by  the  ancients)  in  two  days.  This  island  much 
land  amidst  the  waves  scatters,  and  the  Hibernian  nation 
inhabit  it.    The  Island  of  Albion  lies  next  it." 

20  "  Has  breathed  a  fervent '  Bannath  lath.'  "—p.   38. 
The    Irish  "farewell,"    meaning   literally,   "Blessings  on 
you." 

^  "  Say,  who  art  thou,  celestial  maidf  "—p.  39. 
This  little  fable  is  taken  from  the  Italian  poet  Macchiavelli, 
La  favola  intitolata  "  I'Occasione." 

♦•  From  gentle  CushendaWs  calm  shore.''' — -p.  45. 

F.  N.  Willis,  the  American  writer,  whose  admirable  sketches 
of  Irish  scenery  show  how  fully  he  appreciated  the  beauties  of 
our  land,  thus  mentions  Cushendall : — "  A  fine  conical  mound 
rose  up  before  us  as  we  approached  Cushendall,  and  a  few 
minutes  brought  us  in  sight  of  this  most  picturesque  little 
village.  I  was  immediately  reminded  of  Amalfi  in  looking 
down  upon  it,  and  indeed  the  whole  coast  has  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno ;  the  softness  of  the 
atmosphere  added  something,  no  doubt,  to  the  resemblance, 
for  I  descended  Scaratoja  on  my  way  to  Salerno  in  the  same 
month  with  very  much  the  same  weather.  If  I  were  ever  in 
want  of  romantic  scenery  and  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the 
world,  Cushendall  would  be  among  the  first  spots  that  would 
occur  to  my  memory." 

*^  '*  The  weeping  mass 

That  from  thy  soil  in  thousands  pass'' — p.  46. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Locke  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Hull, 
October  lath,  1853 '' — 
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"  The  panic  caused  by  the  potato  blight  and  famine  of  1846 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  outflowing  of  the  population 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Press  the  Celtic  Exodus. 
We  learn  from  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land 
and  Emigration  Commissioners  that  within  six  years  ende 
31st  December,  1852,  1,313,226  persons  left  the  shores  o£ 
Ireland.  If  you  imagine  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  com- 
pletely denuded  of  its  inhabitants,  it  will  afford  you  some  idea 
of  this  enormous  efflux.  The  emigration  of  1851  amounted  to 
254,537 ;  of  1852  to  224,997.  Now  assuming  the  natural 
increase  of  population  to  be  the  same  as  between  1831  and 
1841,  i.e.^  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  65,157,  the  exhaustion 
of  1851  would  be  about  four  times,  and  of  1852  three  times 
the  supply ;  and  if  this  proportion  continued  equable,  and 
that  immigration  did  not  supply  the  vacuum,  the  country 
would  be  depopulated  before  a  second  generation  had  passed 
away.  But  1851  appears  to  be  the  culminating  period  of  the 
exodus,  which  has  since  been  on  the  decline." 

^  *• '  Times  change^  and  we  with  them.''  " — p.  48. 

"  Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis." — Horace, 

^  "  Our  land  the  name  oflnnis  Dair"—p.  48. 

Or  the  Island  of  Oaks,  so  denominated  from  the  great 
number  of  those  trees  scattered  over  the  country.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  oak-wood  employed  in  the  roof  of  West- 
minster Abbey  originally  came  from  Ireland.  In  the  con- 
stant wars  that  ravaged  our  land  the  trees  were  cut  down,  and 
finally  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the  soil. 

*•  "  Was  when  the  gentle  colum  spoke." — p.  50. 
Colum  or  dove ;  it  also  means  the  wood-pigeon. 

^  The  keen ;  the  lament  still  used  at  wakes  and  funerals. 
The  Irish  sentence,  written  as  pronounced,  means : — "  Oh, 
lovely  Dairine  !  are  you  dead  ?    Oh  !  are  you  dead  ?  " — p,  50. 
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The  incidents  of  this  little  poem  are  strictly  his- 
torical, with  the  exception  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  wealthy  grazier  of  Leinster  from  Buiciodh  to 
Brian,  and  calling  Thady,  grandson  of  the  famous 
Oliob  Olum,  by  the  more  harmonious  epithet  of 
Desmond.  All  the  historians  of  that  day  relate  the 
insult  and  injury  sustained  by  Cormac  when  Fergus, 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  expelled  him  from  Ulster, 
A.D.  212.  Cormac,  however,  enlisted  powerful  allies 
in  his  cause,  and  conquered  his  foe  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Criona-chin-Comar,  and  ascended  the  throne 
A.D.  213.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Conary  the 
Second.  The  magnificence  of  his  Court  was  very 
remarkable.  His  perfect  art  of  Government,  added 
to  great  learning,  and  abilities  joined  to  sound  sense, 
naturally  won  for  him  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
subjects,  and  historians  declare  that  both  for  wisdom 
and  splendour  he  was  the  Solomon  of  Ireland.  He 
built  for  his  own  residence  the  Palace  of  Miodh 
Chuarta  (the  middle  house  of  the  Palace  of  Tara). 
An  eminent  poet  of  the  day  describes  it  as  300  cubits 
in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height ;   besides 
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a  magnificent  hall,  illuminated  by  an  immense 
lantern  of  costly  material  and  curious  workmanship, 
and  fourteen  entrances  to  the  palace.  The  sleeping 
apartments  were  furnished  with  150  beds,  and  150  of 
the  most  distinguished  champions  of  the  kingdom 
surrounded  Cormac's  person,  and  1,050  of  his  best 
soldiers  formed  the  guard  of  his  palace  and  its 
precincts.  On  all  state  occasions  the  royal  table  was 
laden  with  handsome  gold  and  silver  cups  and 
goblets.  According  to  the  royal  regulations  of  that 
era,  the  superior  officers  of  the  household  consisted  of 
a  judge,  a  druid,  a  physician,  a  poet,  an  antiquary, 
a  musician,  and  three  stewards.  Cormac  has  left  in 
the  preserved  fragments  of  his  writings  great  proofs 
of  his  own  ability  as  bard,  lawyer,  and  philosopher. 
He  composed  an  admirable  volume  of  advice  for  his 
son,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
O'Donovan. 

Cormac  reigned  during  forty  years,  but  losing, 
unfortunately,  an  eye  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  some 
engagement,  he  was,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland  (and  as  Moore,  the  poet  and  historian,  says 
of  Persia  also)  obliged  to  resign  the  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  bodily  imperfection.  Cormac  wished  to 
be  succeeded  by  his  son  Cairbre,  and  on  Cairbre 
ascending  the  throne,  Cormac  altogether  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement.  The  Psalter  of  Tara  was  com- 
piled by  his  orders.  Fiona,  his  son-in-law,  was  a 
highly  distinguished  warrior,  whose  bravery  and  mar- 
vellous feats  are  described  by  all  Irish  historians  with 
fond  enthusiasm.     Many  writers  imagine  that  Cormac 
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was  anxious  to  shake  off  the  superstitions  of  the 
Druids,  exchanging  them  for  a  purer  system  of 
theology ;  but  the  Druids  were  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  change  or  reformation,  and  Cormac 
died  ere  he  carried  out  any  important  alteration. 
Tigernach,  the  historian,  thus  mentions  his  death  : — 
"  Cormac,  grandson  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
died  at  Clothy  on  Tuesday,  the  bone  of  a  salmon 
sticking  in  his  throat ;  or  it  was  the  Siabra  that 
killed  him  at  the  instigation  of  Maelciin  the  Druid, 
because  Cormac  did  not  believe  in  him." 
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PART  I. 

"  Brave  men  of  Ulster  !  subjects  once,  still  friends, 

Stand    by   your    chief,    now   banished    from    his 
throne  ; 
Hither  his  steps  the  tyrant  Fergus  bends, 

Strike  with  me,  then  !  I  fight  but  for  mine  own  ! 
Let  us  proclaim  to  each  surrounding  chief 

The  wrong  this  monarch  dares  to  thrust  on  ma 
Onwards  !  my  friends,  I  have  no  time  for  grief; 

Strike  but  the  blow,  and  Ulster  shall  be  free  ! " 
Cormac  thus  spoke  ;  his  sword  he  held  on  high  : 

The  throng  thus  answered  with  a  hearty  cheer  : 
"  Lead  on,  lead  on,  for  thee  we  live  or  die, 

The  path  of  glory's  thine  and  victory  near." 
Cormac  in  warfare  loved  was  by  the  brave, 

They  prized  his  valour  and  unshrinking  hand  : 
Cormac  in  peace  was  loved  in  wisdom  grave, 

Shone  in  his  councils  and  illumed  his  land. 
Now  then  to  win  some  princes  to  his  cause, 

Friends  to  support  him  'gainst  th'  ambitious  foe, 
Who,  scorning  justice  and  his  country's  laws, 

With  tyranny  the  brave  would  overthrow. 
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'Tis  not  so  easy,  Fergus,  to  uproot 

The  firmly-planted  chieftain  you  oppose  ; 
Ulster  is  fair — but  a  forbidden  fruit  ; 

This  truth  ere  long  the  combat  will  disclose. 
Cormac  departs,  and  first  to  Desmond  goes, 

The  grandson  bold  of  him  whose  famed  decree 
Gave  Erin  long  alternate  weal  and  woes, 

Making  her  people  restless  as  the  sea. 
And  Desmond  gladly  joins,  but,  prudent  still. 

Demands  a  guerdon  should  he  win  the  day. 
Long  has  he  sighed  for  Ardmore's  wooded  hill ; 

Give  him  but  that  and  he  will  join  the  fray. 
The  love  of  self  seemed  first  in  Desmond's  thought, 

And  Cormac's  meaning  smile  full  plainly  said, 
"  In  Freedom's  cause  must  then  her  sons  be  bought, 

And  friendship  too  expect  to  be  well  paid  ?  " 
Ardmore  is  promised  to  reward  the  bold. 

Next  cautious  Desmond  wishes  to  secure 
'Mongst  his  allies  a  dreaded  name  of  old, 

Where  Laga  strikes,  the  victory  is  sure  : 
Strange  creature  he,  the  favourite  son  of  fame, 

Yet  rarely  mixing  with  his  fellow-men, 
Save  when  the  God  of  War  calls  on  his  name, 

Then,  lion-like,  does  Laga  leave  his  den. 
Fierce  was  his  spirit — oft  in  angry  mood 

His  temper  conquered  him  who  conquered  all ; 
Then  passionate,  intractable,  and  rude, 

Into  a  sort  of  frenzy  he  would  fall. 
Far  from  the  world  in  solitude  he  dwelt, 

And  none  but  Desmond  knew  the  rocky  road 
That,  barely  seen  beneath  the  forest's  belt, 

Led  to  the  entrance  of  this  wild  abode. 
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Laga  was  Desmond's  uncle  and  true  friend  ; 

In  that  rough  warrior's  home  a  place  had  he, 
And  thitherward  his  footsteps  longed  to  bend, 

Would  Cormac  but  that  stern  old  soldier  see. 
He  felt  their  cause  was  won  should  Laga's  spear 

Uplifted  be  on  their  side  in  the  fight, 
And  knew  that  Cormac's  daring  to  appear 

Unasked  for  thus,  would  be  so  strange  a  sight 
That  Laga,  startled  in  his  lone  domain, 

Would  quickly  prize  the  young  and  fearless  King, 
Feel  more  than  Fergus  he  deserved  to  reign, 

And  to  his  aid  his  well-trained  forces  bring. 
"  Dost  thou  not  mind  thee,  Desmond,"  Cormac  said, 

*'  Thy  uncle  'twas  that  laid  my  father  low, 
And  wouldst  thou  have  me  injure  thus  the  dead 

By  crouching  humbly  to  my  bitterest  foe  ? 
For  him,  I  grant,  no  deep  revenge  I  feel, 

My  parent  fell  in  battle's  open  plain  ; 
The  chance  of  war  made  Laga's  the  best  steel, 

Made  him  I  loved  lie  bleeding  'mongst  the  slain ! " 
And  tears  were  on  his  cheek — with  rapid  hand 

He  brushed  them  off,  and  yet  that  weakness  told 
How  true  that  heart  who,  spite  its  self-command. 

Affection  moves  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
Yet  Desmond  urged  him,  offered  to  protect 

This  strange  ally  across  the  dismal  waste, 
He  vowed  such  daring  would  ensure  respect. 

And  charm  old  Laga's  strange  and  warlike  taste. 
At  length  they  seek  the  warrior's  drear  abode, 

They  pass  by  Atharla  with  anxious  mind. 
Its  dark  defiles,  the  forest's  noiseless  road, 

The  rugged  base  of  Slieve  Grott  leave  behind. 
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And  now  the  lonely  hut,  so  well  concealed, 

Glad  Desmond's  well-trained  eye  at  last  espies  ; 
They  enter  it,  and  resting  near  his  shield. 

With  heavy  sleep  oppress'd  the  hero  lies. 
His  features  stern,  now  free  from  passion's  power, 

His  strong  arm  nerveless  lying  by  his  side  ; 
The  only  sign  of  life  in  this  calm  hour 

The  heavy  breathing  from  his  nostrils  wide. 
Cormac  with  prompt  resolve  now  forms  his  plan. 

In  a  bold  spirit  lifts  his  pointed  dart. 
Then  leaning  calmly  o'er  the  sleeping  man, 

He  lays  the  cold  steel  to  his  beating  heart. 
The  touch,  awaking  with  a  sudden  bound. 

Makes  the  roused  Laga  start  from  his  repose. 
A  stranger  he  beholds,  on  looking  round, 

Whose  haughty  bearing  royal  lineage  shows  : 
He  scans  the  fearless  youth,  his  eye  on  fire. 

Scarce  can  believe  his  senses — does  he  sleep  ? 
Or  does  a  lonely  soldier  brave  his  ire  ? 

Or  think  to  slay  him  in  his  rocky  keep  ? 
So  great  his  rage,  no  words  can  he  command, 

But  quickly  seizing  on  his  famous  sword, 
Feels  his  best  argument  lies  in  his  hand, 

And  more  convincing  now  than  angry  word. 
Next  Desmond  in  the  distance  he  descried  ; 

The  mystery's  solved  !     He  shudders  in  his  wrath  ; 
His  nephew  then  became  a  murderer's  guide — 

A  hateful  spy  became  and  showed  the  path  ! 
His  life's  the  only  treasure  of  that  cave, 

For  robbers  no  temptation  doth  it  hold, 
Therefore  he  dooms  them  both  to  the  dark  grave, 

Trusting  his  skeen  will  serve  him  as  of  old. 
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Then  Cormac  spoke.     "  Laga,  I  too  am  bold  ! 

I  could  have  murdered  thee  this  very  day, 
That  deed  of  darkness  who  could  e'er  have  told, 

Save  Desmond,  who  would  thus  himself  betray  ? 
Stretched  in  soft  slumber  'neath  my  lance  wert  thou, 

And  ere  to  life  the  pain  had  startled  thee, 
That  life  was  gone ;  death's  stamp  upon  thy  brow, 

And  I  revenged  at  last — unhurt  and  free. 
Nerveless  for  once  within  my  grasp  thou  wert, 

Did  I  then  act  or  like  a  friend  or  foe  ? 
Thy  friend  I  fain  would  be,  nor  offer  hurt 

To  one  whose  valorous  deeds  too  well  I  know : 
Come,  join  me,  then  !  make  Fergus,  that  deep  knave. 

Restore  fair  Ulster's  land  to  me  her  king. 
Desmond  is  mine — and  many  more  as  brave 

Round  my  proud  banner  will  their  forces  bring ; 
Alas  !  thy  courage  once  caused  me  much  grief, 

Let  it  now  help  me  to  regain  my  own. 
Cormac  am  I — may  Ulster's  rightful  chief 

Mount  by  thy  help  the  steps  of  his  own  throne ! " 
"  Young  man  !  take  Laga's  hand  and  his  rude  love  ; 

Now  for  the  war — its  pleasures  and  its  toil ! 
I  like  thy  courage,  and  such  words  as  prove 

That  Cormac's  worthy  of  his  native  soil. 
Trust  to  this  sword,  in  me  a  friend  thou  hast, 

The  head  of  Fergus  I  now  promise  thee  : 
Thus  may  I  compensate  for  error's  past. 

And  join  with  thee  in  shouts  of  victory." 
Then  they  dispersed,  preparing  for  the  fray. 

War  in  each  thought  and  every  act  around. 
Till  dark  Criona's  fierce  and  murderous  day 

Levelled  its  bleeding  thousands  on  the  ground. 

F 
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Cormac  stood  anxious  on  a  neighbouring  height, 

Watching  the  furious  battle  in  the  plain, 
For  hours  uncertain  ranged  the  cruel  fight, 

Till    Laga's    wondrous    sword    proved    Cormac's 
gain ! 
For  while  a  faithful  kern,  by  Desmond  sent, 

Stood  on  the  spot  where  Cormac  should  have  been, 
Wearing  his  master's  dress,  and  well  content 

To  spare  his  king  the  dangers  of  the  scene : 
For  Desmond  knew  that  war's  exciting  chance 

Affected  Laga  with  such  fury  strange, 
He  might  do  some  rash  act  with  reckless  lance 

If  Cormac  stood  within  his  weapon's  range. 
And  soon  he  rushes  forth,  the  bleeding  head 

Of  Fergus'  youngest  brother  in  his  hand ; 
Exulting,  from  the  battlefield  he  sped, 

"  Is  this  the  one,"  he  cried,  "  whom  you  demand  ?  " 
"  Not  yet,"  the  soldier  said,  while  he  in  wrath 

Cast  it  aside,  then  back  returned  to  fight ; 
Again  emerged  he  from  the  blood-stained  path. 

Another  gory  head  now  held  in  sight. 
"  Is  this  dread  Fergus,  then  ? "  the  kern  replied  ; 

"  His  second  brother  thou  hast  slain,  I  see." 
Then  Laga  back  indignant  to  the  field. 

And  this  time  Fergus  falls  beneath  his  blow ! 
The  day  is  won  ;  the  enemy  soon  yield, 

And  now  decapitated  lies  the  foe. 
Then  rushing  to  the  luckless  soldier's  place, 

"  Cormac,"  he  cried,    "  now    take    what  is   thine 
own!" 
The  bleeding  trophy  flung  into  his  face. 

While  the  struck  victim  fell  without  a  groan. 
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Thus  Laga  rudely  kept  his  plighted  word, 

And  while  the  foemen's  weapons  round  him  gleamed, 
He  proudly  raised  on  high  his  well-tried  sword, 

And  cried,  "  The  victory's   mine !      The  past  re- 
deemed ! " 
And  once  again  brave  Cormac  has  his  own, 

Surrounded  by  the  faithful  and  the  true, 
Triumphantly  they  lead  him  to  his  throne, 

And  Tara  echoes  to  their  wild  "  A-boo ! " 


PART    II. 

Years  had  gone  by,  and  Cormac's  peaceful  reign 

Brought  wealth  and  commerce  to  his  native  land : 
And  oft  his  people  prayed  him  to  obtain 

Some  partner  worthy  of  his  throne  and  hand 
And  still  he  said  his  country  was  his  bride, 

That  she  alone  deserved  his  constant  care ; 
Aye !  so  he  thought,  till  Fate  placed  by  his  side 

A  youthful  bride  as  good  as  she  was  fair. 
It  chanced  one  eve,  alone,  in  pensive  mood, 

That  Cormac,  trusting  to  his  well-trained  steed. 
For  miles  rode  onward  through  a  trackless  wood, 

Letting  him  choose  the  way  and  rate  of  speed. 
When  darkness  coming  on  with  rapid  stride 

Made  Cormac  wish  his  journey  to  retrace ; 
In  vain  he  looked  for  landmark  as  a  guide. 

In  vain  for  mortal  guide  in  that  lone  place. 
Those  were  the  days  when  thou  wert  Innis  Dair! 

Erin !  thine  oak-woods  gave  the  appropriate  name, 
They  clothed  with  majesty  thy  mountains  fair. 

And  gave  a  shelter  to  the  countless  game. 
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The  sun  was  sinking — nature  growing  still, 

Hushed  now  the  music  of  the  woodland  bird, 
The  gentle  murmur  of  some  far-off  rill 

Was  soon  the  only  sound  that  Cormac  heard. 
That  sound  he  traced — and  sleeping  echoes  woke, 

Hoping  a  friendly  voice  his  voice  might  hear : 
At  length  against  the  sky  a  wreath  of  smoke 

Tells  the  young  king  some  habitation's  near. 
Then  onward,  guided  by  that  simple  clew, 

He  reached  a  cottage  lovely  to  behold, 
Sweet  gorgeous  flowers  profusely  round  it  grew. 

Its  background  stately  oaks  and  mountains  bold. 
In  humble  dress  he  saw  a  colleen  fair 

Reading  beside  the  door  with  graceful  ease. 
Tied  with  a  ribbon  blue  her  glossy  hair, 

Her  work  unheeded  lying  on  her  knees. 
So  deep  engaged  was  Eithne  with  her  book 

That  Cormac's  voice  with  terror  made  her  starts 
But  when  she  rose  her  sweet  angelic  look, 

Her  "  cead  mille  failthe  "  touched  him  to  the  heart. 
And  when  he  spoke  how  exquisite  the  glow 

That  flitted  o'er  that  face  of  perfect  beauty  ; 
And  as  he  marked  those  fairy  hands  of  snow, 

He  felt  they  ne'er  were  meant  for  menial  duty. 
Whilst  he  recounted  he  had  lost  his  road, 

And  she  with  modest  grace  to  him  replied. 
Came  forth  the  owner  of  this  lone  abode 

To  beg  him  take  a  welcome  seat  inside. 
And  the  rude  farmer  Cormac  thought  to  see, 

When  asking  for  the  master  of  the  cot. 
Appeared  to  him  a  man  of  high  degree. 

With  look  and  bearing  not  to  be  forgot 
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"  Stranger,"  he  said,  "  the  darkness  of  this  night 

Joins  with  my  wishes,  and  would  have  thee  stay  ; 
To-morrow,  if  thou  wilt,  the  morning's  light 

May  guide  us  both,  for  I  will  show  the  way. 
She,  the  companion  of  my  joys  and  woes, 

Will  make  thee  welcome  to  our  peaceful  cot : 
Eithne  will  aid  her  mother,  for  she  knows 

How  to  embellish  poverty's  sad  lot." 
And  Cormac  stayed,  and  felt  that  till  that  hour 

He  ne'er  had  met  the  one  to  touch  his  heart ; 
Amazed  he  starts  to  feel  there  is  a  power 

Can  turn  his  thoughts  from  warfare's  reckless  art ! 
Eithne  the  frugal  meal  in  haste  prepared. 

Nor  guessed  her  every  movement  was  admired  ; 
To  please  her  gentle  mother  most  she  cared  ; 

Unconsciously  the  stranger's  breast  she  fired. 
The  supper  o'er,  then  converse  sweet  beguiled 

Some  hours  that  sleep  had  thought  to  call  her  own, 
Around  the  blazing  turf  they  talked  and  smiled, 

And  Cormac  begged  in  deferential  tone 
His  kindly  host  would  let  a  stranger  hear 

His  early  days  ?  how  they  were  passed  and  where  ? 
His  was  perhaps  a  soldier's  bold  career  ? 

Or  had  he  given  to  peaceful  arts  his  care  ? 
"  Young  man,"  he  answered,  "  Brian  is  my  name, 

The  Princely  Herdsman  called — where  once  I  dwelt 
Nought  now  remains  to  me  but  former  fame  ; 

Like  snow  in  sunshine  will  some  fortunes  melt ! 
I  thought  my  wealth  was  boundless  as  my  love, 

To  share  with  others  was  my  greatest  bliss ; 
No  selfish  thoughts  my  breast  could  ever  move, 

Yet  selfishness  could  do  no  more  than  this ! 
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To  beggar  those  I  loved  the  most  on  earth, 

By  my  imprudence  bind  them  to  this  place, 
To  sorrow  change  their  once  light-hearted  mirth, 

And  now  see  tears  where  smiles  I  used  to  trace. 
In  former  days  my  castle's  friendly  board 

Was  spread  with  generous  hand  for  high  and  low, 
And  I  was  rich,  and  thought  I  could  afford 

To  bid  them  enter  and  the  wine  to  flow. 
Happy  they  were — and  I — till  fortune  turned  ; 

Then  the  reverse  was  more  than  I  could  bear ; 
With  sorrow  and  surprise  my  bosom  burned, 

As  former  friends  would  pass  and  smile — and  stare, 
And  wonder  how  such  wealth  could  fade  away, 

And  how  so  little  sense  I  could  have  had  ; 
And  thus  they  watched  my  ruin  day  by  day, 

Alas  !  my  folly  nearly  drove  me  mad. 
At  length  my  wife  and  Eithne  both  combined 

To  take  me  from  my  former  happy  home  ; 
At  dead  of  night  we  left,  and  none  can  find 

The  wanderers  now  that  no  more  wish  to  roam. 
Happy  we  hope  to  be  in  this  calm  spot ; 

We  work,  we  sing,  we  cultivate  our  lands  ; 
Affection  dwells  within  this  little  cot, 

Where  hearts  sincere  are  joined  to  active  hands. 
Thus  weeks  and  months  and  years  roll  swiftly  by, 

My  faithful  wife  as  cheerful  as  before 
An  adverse  fate  had  made  her  heave  a  sigh — 

My  darling  Eithne  loving  as  of  yore  ! 
And  yet  no  child  of  mine  that  colleen  dhas, 

Though  she  for  years  has  been  to  me  a  daughter, 
Dunluig's  noble  blood  through  her  veins  doth  pass, 

And  he,  alas !  fell  on  the  field  of  slaughter. 
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Her  foster-father  I — for  such  the  link 

That  joins  that  angel  to  my  happy  hearth  ; 
That  she  is  not  my  child  is  hard  to  think ! 

For  we  have  loved  her  truly  since  her  birth." 
"  Oh  !  speak  not  so — the  only  father  thou 

I  e'er  have  known  ! "  the  tearful  Eithne  said  ; 
And  as  she  fondly  kissed  the  old  man's  brow, 

She  prayed  for  blessings  on  the  old  man's  head. 
Then  asked  they  Cormac  what  his  name  and  state ; 

How  should  they  speak  of  him  when  far  away  ? 
"  I  came,"  he  said,  "  from  Tara,  when  my  fate 

In  kindness  led  me  to  thy  home  this  day ; 
Cormac  my  name,  one  of  the  king's  own  suite, 

A  soldier  who  has  bled  for  Erin's  glory, 
One  who  has  seen  her  enemies  retreat, 

And  hopes  some  day  to  live  in  Erin's  story." 
Next  morn  for  Tara,  Cormac  must  depart ; 

And  why  looks  Eithne  sad  and  pensive  too  ? 
She  feels  and  thinks  she  sees  a  wounded  heart. 

For  he,  like  her,  regrets  their  first  adieu ! 
But  oft  and  oft  again  did  Cormac  find 

His  way  to  Brian's  cottage  in  the  grove, 
And  having  read  in  Eithne's  guileless  mind 

What  most  he  wished  to  read — her  artless  love  : 
"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  couldst  thou  this  dear  retreat 

Leave  for  the  noise  and  pomp  of  worldly  show  ; 
Leave  for  the  sake  of  him  who  at  thy  feet 

Declares  no  other  love  he  e'er  can  know  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Cormac  ! "  she  replied,  "  thou  knowest  well 

No  more  my  life  can  I  from  thine  divide  ; 
With  thee  I  go,  with  thee  for  ever  dwell. 

Thy  faithful  Eithne  still  at  thy  loved  side." 
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Her  hand  she  laid  in  his,  when  a  loud  blast 

Startled  them  both,  as  bugle-men  drew  nigh  ; 
"  The  King !  "  they  cried  ;  and  Brian  stood  aghast, 

While  Eithne  fainting  fell  with  mournful  cry. 
"  Oh !  fear  not,  dear  one,"  Cormac  softly  said  ; 

"  Mine  thou  must  be,  and  share  my  people's  love  ; 
I  bid  them  come,  for  I  this  day  do  wed 

Their     future     Queen — and     wish     they     should 
approve." 
Then  a  loud  cheer  the  peaceful  forests  shook. 

And  the  fair  bride,  placed  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
Rode  by  her  noble  lord  with  modest  look, 

The  people  scattering  flowerets  o'er  the  mead. 
And  when  they  reached  the  crowded  palace  gate, 

And  Cormac  helped  his  Eithne  to  alight. 
She  trembling  turned  away  from  all  this  state — 

To  her  so  dazzling  and  *so  strange  a  sight. 
But  soon  her  gentle  heart  was  touched — the  cry 

Of  "  cead  mille  failthe  "  filled  the  balmy  air ; 
Cormac,  her  lover  and  her  king,  was  nigh, 

And  she  was  his  ! — and  all  the  world  was  fair ! 


NUALA. 

PART   I. 

It  was  a  cloudless  eve,  the  sky- 
Was  gemmed  with  stars  :  those  lights  on  high 
That  make  us  dream  of  worlds  of  bliss 
And  show  the  nothingness  of  this. 
The  very  flowers  that  round  us  grow 
Begin  to  wither  as  they  blow  ; 
But  far  above  all  seems  to  say, 
Eternal  night !  eternal  day  ! 

Nuala  in  her  window  stood, 
The  heavens  she  scanned  in  pensive  mood, 
Then  gazed  beneath  on  the  calm  scene, 
The  placid  lake,  the  islands  green  ; 
And  all  looked  beautiful — no  sound 
Awoke  the  peace  that  slept  around. 
She  listened  for  the  nightingale. 
Whose  plaintive  notes  oft  filled  the  vale  ; 
But  all  was  silent,  even  he 
Had  vanished  with  his  minstrelsy. 
She  was  the  Desmond's  only  child, 
That  maid  so  lovely  and  so  mild, 
Who  from  her  lattice  thus  surveyed 
The  verdant  hills,  the  wooded  glade. 
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And  all  that  fair  and  wide  domain 
O'er  which  her  father  loved  to  reign. 
More  distant  woods  their  shadows  throw 
On  the  blue  lake  that  lies  below. 
Those  circling  hills  point  out  the  land 
Ruled  by  O'Ruarc's  unflinching  hand  : 
Enemies  on  History's  pages, 
Rival  clans  they've  been  for  ages  ; 
And  though  so  near  they  never  meet 
But  in  the  battle's  angry  heat : 
Their  territories  round  the  lake 
Combined  a  scene  enchanting  make, 
And  one  on  which  the  dreamy  gaze 
Of  young  Nuala  loves  to  dwell. — 

But  hark  !  a  cheer — she  starts  ;  a  blaze 
Appears  to  light  the  neighbouring  dell. 
A  moment  more,  and  bonfires  rise 
In  quick  succession  to  the  skies, 
And  louder  cheers  burst  forth  to  wake 
The  echoes  of  the  tranquil  lake. 
Nuala  sought  in  haste  her  sire. 
To  point  him  out  each  glowing  fire  ; 
But  he,  indignant,  turns  aside, 
His  jealousy  he  cannot  hide  ; 
And  in  the  bonfire's  flame  he  reads 
Too  plain  his  rival's  valorous  deeds. 
And  thus  he  sees  O'Ruarc's  brave  son 
Th'  important  battle  now  has  won. 
In  which  he  took  the  foremost  post 
As  leader  of  his  father's  host. 
"  Aye,  so  it  is  ! "  the  Desmond  cries, 
•*  'Tis  in  that  boy  the  secret  lies 
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Of  those  bright  conquests  which  of  late 

The  clan  O'Ruarc  so  much  elate  : 

More  arrogant,  more  proud  each  day 

Since  that  young  arm  has  been  their  stay. 

Ah  !  Nuala,  thou  shouldst  have  been 

A  son  to  take  my  blood-stained  skeen, 

And  rushing  on  to  war's  alarm 

When  old  age  may  hold  back  my  arm, 

Thou  might'st  have  fought  as  I  have  fought, 

And  to  our  name  fresh  glory  brought. 

But  now  I  feel,  when  I  lie  down 

For  my  long  rest,  the  Desmond's  crown 

May  fall  into  a  rival's  grasp  ! 

Thy  hands,  my  child,  are  weak  to  clasp 

This  treasure  of  an  ancient  line, 

Where  victories  like  jewels  shine  ; 

Thy  voice  too  soft  to  ring  on  high 

The  well-known  Desmond  battle-cry. 

Alas  !  alas  !  I  can  but  sigh." 

While  thus  he  spoke  Nuala's  eyes 

Were  filled  with  sorrow  and  surprise, 

His  tone  of  disappointment  woke 

Sad  feelings  in  her  as  he  spoke  ; 

And  yet  he  loved  her  in  his  way. 

Too  rough  to  mask  the  tears  that  stray 

Down  those  young  cheeks  like  drops  of  dew 

Gliding  o'er  showers  of  roseate  hue. 

Meanwhile  the  neighbouring  castle  rang 
With  sounds  of  gladness  as  they  sang 
Th'  achievements  of  the  youthful  heir, 
Who,  standing  by  the  chieftain's  chair, 
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Read  in  his  father's  eye  a  praise 
More  valued  far  than  bardic  lays, 
The  confidence  of  each  bold  man 
Who  bears  a  sword  in  O'Ruarc's  clan 
Cathal  has  won.     Both  good  and  brave 
They  know  he  is,  and  lives  to  save 
From  valiant  foe  or  crafty  knave 
That  land  their  ancestors  had  gained, 
That  land  their  life-blood  oft  has  stained. 
Fearless  and  vigilant  were  they, 
Like  the  bold  stag  who  turns  at  bay, 
Watching  the  hunter  and  the  hound. 
But  standing  proudly  to  his  ground. 
Their  nearest  neighbours  were  the  foes 
They  dreaded  most,  for  cruel  blows 
In  centuries  now  passed  away 
Had  left  a  hatred  to  this  day 
Between  the  Desmond's  noble  race, 
Whose  spotless  shield  knew  no  disgrace  ; 
And  brave  O'Ruarc's,  whose  only  crime 
Was  still  remembering  the  time 
When  battles  won  and  battles  fought 
Had  sorrow  to  each  clanship  brought. 

But  peace  at  length  was  now  secured, 
And  Cathal  by  the  chase  was  lured 
To  follow  a  more  harmless  foe. 
In  wolf,  or  deer,  or  mountain  roe  ; 
Or  down  the  river's  rapid  tide, 
Where  glittering  fish  were  wont  to  hide, 
His  corracle  he  loved  to  guide. 
His  faithful  wolf-dog  by  his  side. 
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His  friend  through  many  a  daring  scene 
That  noble  animal  had  been, 
And  nightly  with  affection  kept 
Strict  watch  beside  him  as  he  slept. 
His  large  and  loving  eyes  appear 
To  guard  his  master  far  and  near, 
To  read  his  thoughts,  and  thus  obey 
The  words  he  had  not  time  to  say. 
Unmatched  for  true  fidelity, 
Unselfish  love  and  constancy, 
Man's  guardian  through  a  chequered  life, 
The  dog  has  been  in  peace  or  strife 
His  firmest  ally — aye,  though  death 
Should  steal  away  his  master's  breath. 
The  dog,  we  know,  by  the  cold  dead, 
Has  oft  times  laid  his  faithful  head, 
Refused  to  eat,  and  thus  alone 
His  vigil  kept  with  saddest  moan. 
Ne'er  moving  till  the  mournful  day 
When  strangers  bear  his  charge  away. 
He  sees  them  lay  in  the  dark  grave 
The  friend  he  loves  and  cannot  save. 
They  keep  him  off,  as  in  despair 
He  follows  still  his  former  care. 
Next  day  beside  the  tomb  new-made 
The  faithful  dog  in  death  is  laid  ; 
With  his  last  strength  he  crept  to  where 
His  friend's  last  home  he  still  might  share. 

Cathal  was  one  of  those  who  knew 
The  value  of  a  comrade  true  ; 
And  thus  his  wolf-dog  shared  the  boat 
In  which  his  master  loved  to  float 
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Down  angry  rapids,  where  the  foam 
In  frothy  ridges  seeks  a  home. 
But  tossed  about  in  vain  it  seeks, 
And  still  runs  on  in  snowy  streaks. 
Or  on  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
Whose  wooded  isles  in  beauty  break 
The  stillness  of  the  glassy  blue. 
By  hills  and  rocks  of  every  hue 
He'd  watch  reflected  in  the  deep 
The  isles  so  plainly,  that  they  keep 
As  perfect  in  their  shadowy  sleep 
The  very  foliage  of  the  trees 
As  those  kissed  by  the  passing  breeze  ; 
So  calm  at  times,  you  scarce  can  see 
Which  is  the  shadow,  which  the  tree. 


PART   II. 

The  pleasures  of  the  chase  one  day 

Cathal  allured  so  far  away. 

That  in  the  hot  pursuit  those  bounds 

He  cleared  with  his  too  eager  hounds. 

Which  in  a  calmer  moment  none 

Of  O'Ruarc's  tribe  would  e'er  have  done. 

He  finds  himself  upon  the  land 

The  Desmond  holds  with  jealous  hand, 

And  in  the  distance  he  descries 

The  Desmond's  castle  proudly  rise, 

Its  ancient  towers  of  massy  stone 

With  golden  ivy  overgrown, 
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That  mottled  leaf  which  always  seems 
Touched  with  the  sunshine's  yellow  beams. 
Young  Cathal  feels  or  spy  or  thief 
He  may  to  that  too  watchful  chief 
Appear,  should  some  unlucky  chance 
Bring  him  beneath  his  eagle  glance. 
One  lingering  look  he  gave  around, 
Then  turned  to  quit  his  rival's  ground, 
When,  gliding  o'er  the  moonlit  land, 
A  figure  robed  in  white  appeared. 
Onward  it  came,  and  quite  unmanned 
Fair  Cathal  who  had  never  feared. 
His  gallant  sword  had  learnt  to  pierce 
A  mortal  foe,  however  fierce  ; 
But  superstition  made  him  dread 
A  meeting  with  the  solemn  dead, 
One  of  the  former  Desmond  race 
Come  from  the  grave  to  guard  the  place 
For  which  he  sacrificed  his  life 
In  earthly  combat's  noble  strife. 
Right  swiftly  towards  his  own  domain 
The  young  chief  turned  his  steps  again ; 
He  called  his  two  swift-footed  hounds 
To  cross  again  the  fatal  bounds  ; 
But  they,  not  fearing  ghost  or  sprite, 
Rushed  on  the  figure  robed  in  white. 
Then  rent  the  air  that  anguished  cry 
That  calls  for  help  when  none  seems  nigh. 
Nuala  'twas  by  moonlight  pale 
Whose  snowy  dress  and  long  white  veil 
Cathal's  too  dreamy  thoughts  had  led 
To  visions  of  the  tombless  dead  ! 
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But  woman's  cry  of  pain  he  hears, 

And  swiftly  flies  to  soothe  the  fears 

His  comrades  caused,  though  well  he  knows 

They  injure  not  such  gentle  foes. 

With  kindly  words  he  fain  would  heal 

The  terror  which  she  still  might  feel ; 

But  she,  indignant,  full  of  ire, 

Spoke  half  in  fear  and  half  in  pride, 

Her  black  eyes  flashing  angry  fire, 

Her  soft  hand  trembling  at  her  side  : 

"  Is  this  the  vaunted  courage,  then. 

The  valour  of  O'Ruarc's  brave  men, 

To  trespass  o'er  a  rival's  bounds. 

And  on  a  woman  set  his  hounds  ? 

Begone !  but  know  this  very  night 

My  sire  shall  learn  the  cruel  plight 

In  which  you  dared  to  place  his  child. 

Begone  !  prepare  your  war-cry  wild, 

For  your  own  chief  shall  hear  the  tale 

Before  another  moon  doth  pale 

In  morning's  sun.     Yet,  ere  you  go, 

Your  name,  brave  sir,  I  fain  would  know." 

Cathal  stood  speechless  and  amazed, 

He  ne'er  had  on  such  beauty  gazed. 

Her  lovely  face,  her  figure  slight. 

Her  hair  so  dark  and  yet  so  bright, 

Coiled  round  her  head  of  classic  mould 

In  tresses  caught  with  bands  of  gold  ; 

Her  black  eyes  and  her  long  black  lashes, 

Through  which  such  dazzling  lightning  flashes  ; 

Her  queen-like  attitude  of  grace, 

The  rosy  tints  that  cross  her  face, 
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Whilst  thus  upbraiding  him  who  ne'er 
Had  dreamed  of  anything  so  fair. 
"  Cathal  O'Ruarc's  my  name,  fair  maid," 
With  courteous  bow  the  youth  replied  ; 
"  Forgive  me  !  and  the  words  you've  said 
In  dark  oblivion  let  me  hide. 
Oh  !  how  can  one  so  young,  so  bright, 
With  looks  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  roses, 
Allow  revengeful  thoughts  to  blight 
A  heart  on  which  calm  peace  reposes. 
Believe  me,  lady,  that  white  hand 
Was  never  meant  to  throw  a  brand  ; 
Those  lips  should  words  of  peace  proclaim. 
Though  all  the  world  declare  for  war, 
And  not  two  noble  tribes  inflame 
To  clash  their  swords  in  battle's  jar. 
Can  no  one  then  this  plague  abate 
Which  to  our  clans  seems  still  to  cling ; 
Must  we  each  other  always  hate, 
Can  nothing  save  us  from  that  sting  ? 
Is  there  no  messenger  to  bear 
The  spotless  flag  of  truth  unfurled, 
And  teach  us  that  our  wisest  care 
Would  be  to  join  and  fight  the  world  ? 
Think  of  my  words,  and  let  me  ask, 
In  days  to  come  if  still  thy  task 
Is  to  promote  with  angel's  breath 
Words  of  revenge  which  end  in  death. 
But  I  must  leave  thee — none  must  know 
That  we  have  met,  or  friend  or  foe  ; 
But  sometimes  when  the  sunset  hour 
With  crimson  tints  illumes  this  vale, 
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With  eager  glance  I'll  seek  the  flower 
That  adds  most  sweetness  to  the  gale. 
You  start,  fair  lady,  at  that  thought ; 
Perchance,  I'm  not  forgiven  yet  ? 
My  words  of  peace  no  peace  have  wrought, 
And  anger  reigns  as  when  we  met  ?  " 
He  paused,  an  answer  to  obtain. 
Or  one  approving  smile  to  gain. 
With  blushing  cheek  the  lovely  maid 
Enchanted  heard  each  word  he  said. 
How  well  he  spoke !  and  when  'twas  o'er 
She  wished  that  he  had  spoken  more. 
But  seeing  that  she  must  reply, 
Nuala,  trembling,  said  :  "  'Tis  I 
Who  claim  forgiveness  ere  you  go  ; 
Pardon  my  rudeness,  for  I  know 
That  I,  indeed,  am  much  to  blame, 
And  would  my  cruel  words  disclaim." 
Her  proffered  hand  with  courtly  grace 
He  kissed,  as  she  had  been  a  queen. 
He  spoke  not,  but  his  handsome  face 
Was  lit  with  love — and  not  unseen, 
For  Nuala  had  marked  that  look. 
And  read  in  Cathal's  eyes  (sweet  book !) 
The  first  page  of  their  future  fate — 
They  loved  ;  already  'twas  too  late 
To  heed  the  warning  voice  which  each 
Felt  to  the  heart  in  silence  preach. 
He  left  in  haste,  yet  oft  looked  back  ; 
She  moved  not,  but  she  watched  his  track, 
When  lost  to  sight,  with  frequent  sigh 
Homewards  she  trod,  yet  scarce  knew  why. 
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And  oft  again  they  met  and  sought 
Sweet  counsel  in  their  artless  minds, 
How  to  their  wishes  could  be  brought 
The  parents  whom  revenge  now  blinds  ; 
How  teach  the  sturdy  clans  to  meet 
In  friendship's  spirit — doubly  sweet, 
From  the  dark  shadows  that  o'ercast 
E'en  now  the  turmoil  of  their  past. 
Then  in  what  glowing  terms  would  he 
Tell  of  his  love,  and  how  her  sire 
He  would  implore  on  bended  knee 
To  grant  him  all  his  heart's  desire ; 
And  how  their  fathers,  joining  hands, 
Would  bless  their  children's  changeless  love, 
And  feel  that  when  they  left  their  lands, 
Summoned  in  time  to  realms  above, 
Sweet  links  on  earth  would  still  remain, 
Their  dreams  and  project  to  fulfil, 
And  peace  and  plenty  smiling  reign 
From  lowest  vale  to  loftiest  hilL 
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From  the  calm  waters  of  the  lake 

Uprose  majestic  a  dark  isle, 

So  wooded  that  'twere  hard  to  make 

A  pathway  to  the  ruined  pile 

Of  crumbling  abbey,  which  had  been 

In  olden  times  of  prayer  the  scene. 

There  wounded  heart  and  mourner  sad 

Had  sought  for  help  on  bended  knee ; 
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There  smiling  youth  and  maiden  glad 
Had  pledged  their  vows  of  constancy  ; 
There  clustered  on  the  sacred  ground 
Lay  the  last  home  of  struggling  man, 
The  tombs  in  which  that  peace  they  found 
Unknown  through  all  their  earthly  span. 
No  disappointment  there  will  blight 
The  honest  heart  whose  daily  thought 
Was  pure  and  blameless. — He  was  right 
In  faultless  judgment,  yet  it  wrought 
Him  here  no  peace — sad  was  his  lot ! 
But  now  that  sadness  is  forgot, 
And  in  another  world  he  knows 
Why  he  was  tried  with  many  woes. 

Nuala  and  the  brave  young  chief, 
Who  lived  but  in  her  beaming  smile, 
Had  oft  escaped,  for  time  too  brief 
For  half  their  converse,  to  that  isle. 
A  fallen  fragment,  ivy-grown, 
Of  the  once  stately  abbey's  tower 
Their  favoured  seat — a  sylvan  throne. 
Around  which  clustered  many  a  flower. 
All  sparkling  as  Aurora  threw 
The  rosy  tints  of  coming  day 
Across  the  glittering  morning  dew. 
Which  in  their  scented  petals  lay 
Like  liquid  diamonds.     In  that  spot, 
So  full  of  beauty  and  repose, 
The  lovers  hand  in  hand  forgot 
Their  mutual  clans  were  deadly  foes. 
"  The  day  I  claim  thee  as  my  bride," 
The  youth  exclaimed,  "  I  would  entreat 
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No  heartless  pageantry  should  guide 
Our  nuptials  through  the  crowded  street  : 
No  buildings  decked  with  careful  art, 
No  gorgeous  trappings  opening  wide, 
That  we  should  pass  and  fill  a  part 
Like  actors  in  the  rooms  inside. 
Ah,  no,  sweet  love,  to  us  more  dear 
A  thousand  times  our  island  here  ; 
This  abbey,  where  the  ancient  walls 
Are  ivy-hung  by  Nature's  care  ; 
Those  skies — the  ceilings  meet  for  halls 
Of  holy  praise,  the  balmy  air. 
With  all  its  singing  birds,  the  choir 
Of  untaught  notes  we  both  admire  ; 
That  lake  so  calm  will  then  appear 
All  covered  with  a  varied  crew. 
Bearing  to  us  the  friends  most  dear. 
Our  parents,  and  the  tried  and  true. 
Say,  dost  thou  think  that  I  am  right 
Our  vows  unchangeable  to  plight 
In  this  sweet  isle,  in  Heaven's  sight  ?  " 
A  tear  and  smile  gave  sweet  consent. 
As  fondly  on  his  arm  she  leant 
And  homewards,  full  of  hope,  they  went. 
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One  eve,  when  all  were  gone  to  rest 
In  Desmond's  hall,  save  her  whose  breast 
A  fluttering  heart  can  scarcely  hold. 
At  times  so  trembling,  yet  so  bold 
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When  need  requires.     The  daughter  fair 
Of  that  old  chief,  the  evening  air 
At  open  casement  stood  to  breathe, 
And  watch  the  placid  lake  beneath. 
But  hark  !  that  sound  of  rapid  oar, 
Of  boat  drawn  up  on  gravelled  shore — 
'Tis  only  love  could  make  the  ear 
A  tone  so  soft  and  distant  hear. 
Yes  !  yes  !  'tis  he  ;  'tis  Cathal's  proud 
And  graceful  step  :  in  densest  crowd 
That  step  she  would  have  known,  and  read 
Each  of  his  thoughts,  although  unsaid. 
She  waved  her  hand  to  keep  him  there, 
Away  from  risk  of  curious  stare  ; 
For  who  could  tell  what  wakeful  spies 
Might  not  be  planning  a  surprise  ? 
Her  darkest  cloak  she  wrapped  around 
Her  slender  form,  then  with  a  bound 
Her  lattice  left  with  lightsome  tread. 
As  hastening  to  the  beach  she  fled. 
There,  hanging  on  her  lover's  arm. 
She  fed  upon  his  voice's  charm. 
"  Cathal,  my  love  ! "  she  fondly  cried, 
"  How  couldst  thou  be  so  rash  ? — Abide 
Not  here  one  moment.     Dost  thou  know 
Each  tree  around  may  hide  a  foe  ? 
The  hour  will  come  when  no  such  fear 
Need  flush  thy  brow  or  start  my  tear ; 
But  not  at  present — Oh  !  how  far, 
Alas !  from  that  calm  hour  we  are. 
My  father  hates  thee  more  each  day ; 
Fly,  fly  at  once !     Oh  !  do  not  stay ; 
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To  me  thou  art  so  madly  dear, 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  here." 

He  smiled,  and  warmly  kissed  the  hand 
That  would  have  pushed  him  from  the  land. 
"  Nuala,  calm  that  anxious  brow," 
He  said.     "  No  trembling,  dearest,  now, 
For  when  thou  leanest  on  my  arm 
What  mortal  man  could  do  me  harm  ? 
But  should  a  higher  power  prevail, 
And  thou,  my  guardian  angel,  fail 
The  shaft  to  turn  aside,  'twere  sweet 
To  end  my  life  here  at  thy  feet. 
When  in  those  eyes  I  read  my  fate, 
I  think  not  of  thy  father's  hate, 
And  I  forget  the  battle-cry 
When  listening  to  Nuala's  sigh. 
Those  rosy  lips,  that  balmy  breath, 
Have  nought  to  do  with  war  and  death ; 
Of  all  that's  fair,  of  love  and  life. 
The  angel  thou — but  not  of  strife. 
'Tis  the  soft  music  of  thy  speech 
Chains  me  to  this  unfriendly  beach  ; 
Then  look  not — speak  not — stand  not  near 
Thy  lover — if  he  is  to  fear." 
"  Oh,  Cathal !  haste  to  yonder  shore," 
She  wildly  whispered.     *'  Seize  thine  oar ! 
Footsteps  methinks  I  hear.     'Tis  he! 
My  father  comes.     Ah !  woe  is  me  ! " 
The  Desmond's  war-cry  rent  the  air. 
And  kerns  surround  the  hapless  pair. 
"  Ah !  thou  false  villain  ! "  cried  the  chief, 
"  Dost  think  to  kill  me  then  with  grief. 
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Stealing  away  my  gentle  child 
By  basest  treachery  beguiled  ? 
Thy  death,  young  Cathal,  can  alone 
For  such  vile  conduct  now  atone  ; 
No  mercy  need  he  hope  to  gain 
Who  dares  my  honoured  name  to  stain, 
Nuala !  leave  that  coward's  arm, 
Such  conduct  must  a  Desmond  harm  ; 
Haste  to  thy  room — begone — and  pray 
For  sense  to  guide  thee  on  thy  way !  " 
"  Oh,  father !  "  poor  Nuala  cried, 
"  Condemn  him  not  till  he  is  tried  ; 
He's  here  alone — raise  not  your  hand, 
'Tis  only  justice  I  demand. 
-Couldst  thou  but  read  our  thoughts,  and  see 
How  filial  love  and  piety 
Have  guided  us  since  first  we  met. 
Thou  wouldst  forgive  us  and  forget. 
Dear  father  !  listen  to  my  prayer. 
My  Cathal,  my  beloved  one,  spare  !  " 

The  youthful  warrior  silent  stood. 
While  o'er  his  brow  the  mantling  blood 
Told  of  what  depth  must  be  the  love 
Whose  influence  sole  could  thus  remove 
His  angry  grasp  from  his  tried  skeen : 
His  only  friend  in  this  wild  scene, 
Save  her  who  on  his  arm  doth  lean. 
"  Speak,  Cathal,  speak  ! "  she  faintly  said. 
Then  he — "  Bold  chief,  no  crime  hath  led 
My  footsteps  to  this  guarded  shore. 
Some  minutes'  converse  all  I  sought 
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With  her  whose  love  to  me  does  more 

Than  fill  my  every  dream  and  thought. 

Nuala's  hand  I  ask  of  thee ; 

Let  us  forget  past  rivalry. 

And  when  thy  child  and  I  are  kneeling 

Before  our  sires,  each  angry  feeling 

Must  leave  our  clans  that  very  hour 

Which  joins  us  all  in  peace  and  power." 

"  Enough,  enough  ! "  in  wrath  exclaimed 

Th'  impatient  Desmond.     "  Here,  my  men, 

Are  you  by  his  soft  words  so  tamed 

You  cannot  use  your  swords  again  ? 

Secure  him — with  his  life,  'twere  well, 

But  should  he  struggle  and  rebel, 

Secure  him,  aye  !  tho'  death  ensue, 

His  tribe  the  Desmond  still  shall  rue !  " 

Onward  they  pressed,  but  quick  as  thought 

Cathal  had  drawn  his  glittering  brand. 

The  foremost  felled,  and  while  they  sought 

To  raise  the  captain  of  their  band, 

The  youth  and  maiden  had  escaped. 

With  lightning  speed  had  gained  the  bark, 

Then  glided  o'er  the  waters  dark. 

The  Desmond  gave  his  wild  "  halloo  "  ; 

Into  the  lake  breast-deep  now  rushed 

His  bold  retainers,  as  they  threw 

Huge  stones  with  murderous  aim — they  crushed 

Two  fond  hearts  by  their  vengeance  vile, 

Two  lives  most  innocent  and  pure, 

Artless  and  loving  without  guile. 

Each  in  the  other's  faith  secure. 
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"  Beware,"  the  Desmond  cried,  "  beware ! 

Throw  not  at  random,  for  my  child, 

My  only  child,  oh,  God  !  is  there." 

Scarce  had  he  spoke  when  the  loved  voice, 

Which  oft  had  made  his  heart  rejoice. 

Now  chilled  it  as  in  accents  wild, 

"  Father,  farewell ! "  rang  through  the  air. 

Once  more  it  came  that  cry  of  grief, 

"  Father,  farewell ! "     With  fond  despair 

Nuala  clasped  the  brave  young  chief; 

Fainting  he  fell,  his  forehead  fair 

Was  bathed  in  blood.     Escaped  the  oar 

From  his  cold  hand — his  curly  hair 

Touched  with  its  locks  the  reddened  wave, 

Stained  from  the  fatal  wound  which  bore 

A  bold  heart  to  an  early  grave. 

"  Nuala ! "  all  he  said,  and  sighed — 

"  My  love — my  only  love ! "  she  cried, 

"  We  cannot  part,  our  lot  is  one, 

I  die  with  thee — my  life  is  done." 

As  from  the  boat  in  death  he  fell. 

She  clasped  him  to  her  faithful  breast. 

And  with  the  youth  she  loved  so  well. 

Found  in  the  waters  deep  a  rest. — 

The  trembling  bark  uncertain  seemed, 
No  hand  to  guide  it  now  remained  ; 
The  moon  across  the  waters  gleamed, 
Those  waters  still  with  blood  were  stained. 
And  other  barks  now  skimmed  the  lake. 
And  cries  of  anguish  filled  the  air. 
And  rival  clans  together  make 
That  search  which  ends  but  in  despair. 
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From  the  cold  waters  raised  at  last 
Cathal  and  Nuala  appear, 
Their  arms  around  each  other  cast 
In  perfect  love,  devoid  of  fear  ; 
And  each  young  face  but  seems  to  sleep- 
Alas  !  they  wake  not — 'tis  in  vain 
The  warriors  round  those  children  weep 
And  call  them  back  to  life  again; 
With  bleeding  hearts  their  cruel  blow 
The  wretched  parents  realise, 
Their  joys  on  earth  for  aye  laid  low, 
Their  loved  ones  dead  before  their  eyes. 
'Tis  only  parents  know  the  grief. 
The  deep  despair  that  thus  o'erthrows 
The  brave  O'Ruarc  and  Desmond's  chief, 
Both  weeping  tears  for  life-long  woes. 
The  clansmen  say  "  None  must  divide 
Those  who  are  joined  in  death's  embrace  ; 
United  let  them  side  by  side 
Rest  in  this  isle ;  they  loved  this  place." 
With  tears  they  spoke.     Sad  was  the  day 
When  all  in  mourning  came  to  lay 
In  that  one  grave  the  pride  of  each 
Of  those  brave  clans  who  crowd  the  beach. 
Sad  was  the  wail  that  rent  the  skies, 
And  sadder  still  the  weeping  eyes 
Of  the  two  fathers  thus  bereft 
Of  all  they  prized — and  yet  still  left 
To  mourn  the  rivalry  which  cast 
Upon  their  homes  such  deadly  blast. 
And  as  they  knelt  beside  the  grave. 
And  prayed  for  courage  from  above, 
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Each  chief  his  hand  in  silence  gave — 

Their  former  hate  was  turned  to  love. 

And  two  bright  ones  from  Heaven  looked  down, 

And  brighter  still  they  seemed  to  grow, 

For  they  had  won  a  lasting  crown, 

And  smiled  on  those  they  loved  below. 
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The  hills  were  crowned  with  perfumed  heath, 

That  trembled  as  the  balmy  breath 

Of  zephyr  shook  each  tiny  cell, 

Where  dewdrops  lay  in  purple  bell ; 

The  buttercup  of  golden  hue 

Glittered  above  the  grassy  mead, 

Forget-me-not  of  azure  blue, 

The  lover's  emblematic  weed, 

Peeped  round  the  border  of  the  stream, 

Hiding  herself  from  Sol's  bright  beam. 

The  woodbine  threw  her  fragrant  chain 

Around  the  monarchs  of  the  plain, 

Old  stately  trees,  at  whose  broad  feet 

By  Flora's  self  was  surely  thrown 

That  primrose-carpet,  softly  sweet, 

That  lives  and  dies  to  all  unknown  ; 

The  hawthorn,  robed  in  blossoms  white, 

Adds  to  the  fragrance  of  the  air. 

And  'neath  her  perfumed  shade  at  night 

A  thousand  little  sprites  repair. 

To  dance  in  magic  circle  round 

This  favourite  tree  of  fairy  ground. 

The  streamlet,  like  a  silver  thread, 

Glides  o'er  the  hillside  from  its  bed, 
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Then  leaping  down  each  treacherous  break, 

Buries  itself  in  the  deep  lake. 

The  painted  butterfly  and  bee 

Drink  honey  from  the  scented  flower, 

While  joyful  birds  from  tree  to  tree 

Warble  their  notes  of  love  each  hour. 

The  skylark's  song,  the  wild  bee's  hum, 

All  doth  proclaim  the  summer  come. 

At  distant  interval  a  cot 

Points  out  some  cultivated  spot 

Where  dwells  the  hardy  mountaineer, 

Contented  with  his  frugal  cheer ; 

And  at  the  foot  of  Bilboa's  lands 

The  chieftain's  castle  proudly  stands. 

Fair  Castlegarde  !  the  glorious  sun 

Now  gilds  thy  turrets  one  by  one, 

And  yet  some  few  short  years  ago, 

By  man  deserted  in  thy  woe. 

Thou  wert  a  dark  and  ivied  tower. 

The  bat's  abode — the  screech-owl's  bower  ; 

But  thou  art  changed,  and  o'er  the  plain 

In  pride  majestic  dost  thou  reign. 

Now  turrets,  bastions,  court,  and  yard. 

Rise  from  thy  ruins,  Castlegarde  ! 

And  more  than  former  wealth  and  power 

Surround  thy  ancient  ivied  tower. 

Memorial  of  the  warlike  age 

When  deeds  of  glory  and  renown 

Were  traced  on  Erin's  history  page 

And  gemmed  her  sceptre  and  her  crown. 

In  boyhood's  day  of  wild  romance 
This  tower  had  met  the  chieftain's  glance, 
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And  then  he  thought  that  were  it  his 
He  could  desire  no  greater  bliss. 
The  wish  to  him  had  clung  through  life, 
Where  disappointment's  careworn  brow 
Too  oft  is  seen  in  cruel  strife 
Frowning  on  efforts  here  below  ; 
Breaking  bright  hopes  as  crystal  pure, 
And  like  that  substance  quickly  broken, 
For  but  one  hope  on  earth  is  sure, 
And  that  in  prayer  to  God  is  spoken. 
But  he,  more  fortunate  than  some. 
Had  realised  his  boyhood's  dream, 
And  Castlegarde  was  now  his  home — 
A  happy  home,  where  pleasures  beam, 
A  loving  wife,  some  children  fair. 
Trusty  dependants,  all  were  there. 
Impatient  at  the  castle  gate 
Two  palfreys  for  their  riders  wait, 
And  soon  appear  with  gladsome  mien 
The  chieftain  and  his  niece,  Cathleen. 
His  figure  faultless,  active,  light, 
Was  not  above  the  middle  height ; 
His  features  handsome,  and  his  eyes, 
As  brightly  blue  as  summer  skies, 
Were  calm,  intelligent,  and  kind. 
Fit  index  to  his  heart  and  mind. 
The  gentle  Cathleen,  frank  and  fair. 
Had  dark  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
The  cheerfulness  of  early  youth, 
Confiding  still  and  full  of  truth, 
Combined  to  make  her  artless  grace 
As  pleasing  as  a  fairer  face. 
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'Twas  but  of  late  that  she  had  been 

A  guest  in  this  romantic  scene. 

Oft  with  the  chieftain  would  she  ride 

Gaily  across  the  mountain  side  ; 

And  when  returned  at  eventide, 

He  with  his  pallet  or  his  pen 

Would  take  those  travels  o'er  again. 

His  painter's  eye,  his  poet's  taste, 

Loved  to  embellish  wild  and  waste, 

And  grave  on  memory  rock  and  glen. 

Ye  sister  arts  !  that  can  retrace 

Youth's  burning  thoughts  and  beauty's  grace, 

Friends  always  true  in  spite  of  time, 

Painting  and  Poetry  sublime  ! 

By  you  how  oft  are  we  restored 

Some  mind  or  form  we  once  adored, 

Till  death  relentless  took  the  flower 

To  bloom  in  Heaven's  eternal  bower, 

But  left  with  you  a  fragrance  sweet. 

Some  consolation  till  we  meet ! 

And  now  the  chief  and  maid  ride  on, 

The  mountain's  brow  they  tread  upon, 

Breathe  its  fresh  air,  and  long  to  be 

Amidst  the  distant  scenery  ; 

And  oft  they  pause,  and  then  renew 

This  wild  search  after  some  wild  view  ; 

The  beaten  road  they  long  have  left 

For  wooded  dell  and  rocky  cleft ; 

They  ford  the  river,  cross  the  glen 

Untrammelled  by  the  paths  of  men  ; 

The  murmur  of  the  noisy  stream. 

The  palfrey's  footfall  onwards  wending, 
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The  eaglet's  loudly  piercing  scream, 

The  lark's  full  note  to  Heaven  ascending, 

And  with  it  Cathleen's  sweetly  blending. — 

Such  are  the  only  sounds  that  rise 

From  Bilboa's  mountains  to  the  skies. 

Onward  they  travel,  till  at  last 

The  lengthy  shades  of  evening  fast 

Across  the  scene  a  darkness  cast. 

Fain  would  the  wanderers  now  retrace 

Their  homeward  road  from  this  wild  place ; 

But  vain  such  hope — the  trackless  heath 

Guides  them  no  more,  and,  lo  !  beneath 

The  rocky  point  on  which  they  stand, 

Gazing  across  the  pathless  land, 

Flows  a  broad  river,  loud  and  deep, 

The  trusty  guardian  of  this  keep. 

"  Well,  child,"  the  chief  exclaimed,  "  this  night 

Methinks  at  home  they  tire  their  sight, 

Watching  in  vain  from  turret's  height. 

'Tis  ever  thus,  my  wild  Cathleen 

Must  wander  o'er  each  untrod  scene. 

Unheeding  still  the  time  that  flies 

Till  darkness  dims  her  laughing  eyes." 

"  Nay,  uncle,  thy  romantic  taste 

Hath  led  us  to  this  lonely  waste  ; 

But,  oh  !  'tis  joyous  thus  to  be 

Gipsies  encamped  'neath  fairy  tree. 

We  sleep  this  night  on  heather  bell, 

But  where  to-morrow  none  can  tell, 

For  Leprechauns  may  find  us  here  ; 

Our  palfreys  Pookahs  may  become, 
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With  headless  horsemen  we  may  roam, 

And  all  subsist  on  fairy  cheer." 

Her  merry  laugh  the  echoes  woke, 

While  thus  the  chieftain,  smiling,  spoke  : 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  thine  invocations  work. 

Spirits  around  my  Cathleen  lurk. 

And  one  more  bold  the  brushwood  dense 

Is  crossing  now  to  bear  thee  hence ; 

Obedient  to  thy  magic  call 

He  comes.     Dost  hear  his  light  footfall  ? '' 

She  turned,  and  to  her  deep  amaze, 

A  stranger  met  her  startled  gaze. 

She  marked  not  he  was  fair  and  young, 

With  look  devoid  of  treachery, 

But  to  her  uncle's  arm  she  clung. 

As  though  she  feared  some  injury. 

But  when  the  chief  with  gentleness 

Addressed  the  youth,  his  prompt  reply, 

So  full  of  deep-toned  tenderness, 

Made  Cathleen  look  with  altered  eye. 

There  is  a  magic  note  at  times 

In  stranger  voices  to  one's  ear, 

More  pleasing  than  the  poet's  rhymes 

Or  distant  music  softly  clear  : 

We  feel  as  though  that  soothing  tone 

In  bygone  days  to  us  was  known ; 

We  listen,  and  some  happy  year 

A  star  in  memory's  cloudy  sky 

Shines  forth  again,  and  doth  appear 

With  all  its  former  brilliancy. 

'Twas  thus  with  her,  a  gentle  word 

Had  touched  some  sympathetic  chord. 
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Whilst  he  with  accents  softly  sweet 

His  history  told,  and  Cathleen  listened, 

Her  heart  responsive  quickly  beat 

And  teardrops  on  her  lashes  glistened  : 

For  when  the  chieftain  fain  would  know 

Had  he  too  lost  his  homeward  road, 

That,  wandering  thus  on  mountain's  brow, 

So  far  away  from  man's  abode, 

They  both  should  meet  ?     "  Alas  !  "  he  said, 

"  Home  is  a  blessing  lost  to  me  ; 

That  one  short  word  with  agony. 

Presses  upon  my  heart  and  head  ! 

Around  my  dreamy  thoughts  in  sleep 

With  death-like  stillness  will  it  creep, 

And  waking,  'tis  the  only  rack 

I  dread  t'  endure  !     Yet  on  my  track 

Bloodhounds  with  unabated  rage 

Against  my  life  a  warfare  wage  ; 

But  vain  their  cruel  energy, 

They  follow  him  they  ne'er  shall  see. 

The  noisy  torrent  in  its  might 

I  dare  to  ford  with  footing  true, 

Or  leap  some  rock's  terrific  height, 

If  I  but  hear  their  wild  halloo  ! 

Hid  in  the  heather  or  dark  dell, 

No  human  eye  my  haunts  can  tell. 

And  every  streamlet,  tree,  or  stone 

You  gaze  upon  to  me  are  known. 

Thus  their  pursuit  is  still  in  vain, 

While  I  elude  and  mock  their  chain. 

A  price  is  on  my  head,  and  gold 

Is  counted  down  against  my  life, 
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For  hearts  that  to  all  else  are  cold 

Will  danger  meet  and  deadly  strife 

If  wealth  is  near — terrific  power  ! 

For  which  they  barter  honour's  sense  ; 

They  worship  it — they  kneel  and  cower, 

Slaves  to  its  golden  influence. 

Aye,  so  it  is,  and  e'en  the  soul 

When  torn  at  last  from  man's  control, 

The  blinded  sinner  would  redeem 

From  purgatory's  burning  stream 

By  gold,  that  bane  of  earthly  bliss. 

Oh  !  man,  what  madness,  say,  is  this  ? 

What ! — still  to  filthy  lucre  cling. 

To  Heaven's  own  gate  the  vile  dross  bring, 

And  think  to  bribe  by  well-paid  prayer 

Your  entrance  to  the  Saviour's  care  ! 

Then  why  should  I  presumptuous  dare 

To  count  my  life  a  sacred  thing. 

When  man  with  money  thinks  he  buys 

Eternal  bliss  in  yonder  skies. 

My  thoughts  of  justice,  honour,  truth, 

May  not  accord  with  some  base  laws, 

But  they  are  thoughts  from  early  youth. 

Have  grown  with  me,  must  plead  my  cause  ; 

I  feel  a  spirit  burns  within 

That  drives  to  rashness,  but  not  sin. 

Start  not,  fair  girl,  a  murderer's  brand 

Hath  never  touched  this  brow  or  hand. 

Hast  heard  of '  Steel-ribs '  ?     I  am  he. 

As  yonder  eagle,  bold  and  free, 

So  much  do  I  escape  and  dare ; 

Some  think  a  magic  life  I  bear." 
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And  thus  he  spoke  with  manly  grace, 
A  kern  in  garb,  a  prince  in  face. 
And  though  he  stood  unarmed  alone, 
Fear  was  to  him  a  thought  unknown. 
The  flash  that  gleamed  from  his  dark  eye 
Showed  that  his  fate  he  dared  defy  ; 
The  scorn  that  curled  his  lip  could  tell 
He  prized  his  freedom  but  too  well. 
His  manners  lofty,  though  his  dress 
Was  but  the  peasant's  plain  attire  ; 
His  speech  was  full  of  gracefulness, 
Illumed  with  energetic  fire. 
The  chief  felt  sympathy  in  one 
Who  trusted  him  as  he  had  done ; 
He  oft  had  heard  the  wanderer's  name, 
His  fearless  deeds,  his  valour  shown 
To  friend  and  foe  ;  till  Steel-ribs'  fame 
Had  through  the  mountain  long  been  known  ; 
In  friendship's  cause  unchanging,  steady. 
His  hand  and  heart  were  ever  ready. 
His  constant  motto,  "  Never  yield  ! " 
"  But  why,  rash  youth,  hast  thou  revealed 
Thy  name  proscribed  ? "  the  chieftain  said  ; 
"  Though  gold  is  laid  upon  thy  head, 
Dost  fear  no  injury  or  wrong 
From  stranger's  eye,  from  woman's  tongue  ?  " 
"  Why  should  I  fear  ?     From  Castlegarde 
The  chief  art  thou.     The  spy's  reward, 
The  price  of  blood  or  treachery, 
Some  may  accept  with  cringing  bow, 
'Twill  never  be  received  by  thee  ! 
I  trusted  thee,  and  trust  thee  now  ; 
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Thy  face  to  me  hath  long  been  known, 

Thy  courage  equal  to  mine  own  : 

For  cowards  only  can  betray 

The  man  they  dare  not  touch  or  slay, 

Hand  against  hand,  in  open  day. 

This  maid,  by  what  thyself  hast  said, 

I  know  thy  niece,  nor  do  I  dread 

An  enemy  whose  only  guile 

Is  centred  in  a  beaming  smile. 

Her  merry  song,  before  I  spoke. 

The  mountain  echoes  gently  woke. 

Such  was  the  guide  that  led  me  here  ; 

Then  ask  me  not  if  aught  I  fear." 

"  Thou  sayest  well,"  replied  Cathleen, 

"  I  never  stoop  to  actions  mean. 

Nor  would  divulge  by  word  of  mine 

A  thought  could  injure  thee  or  thine  ; 

No  bribe  should  tempt,  no  strength  should  dare 

Presume  upon  my  woman's  fears 

To  make  me  yield  to  threats  or  tears 

A  secret  trusted  to  my  care, 

A  sacred  promise  I  had  given, 

Believed  on  earth,  and  heard  in  heaven. 

Seest  thou  this  pebble  that  I  fling 

To  the  clear  waters  of  yon  spring  ? 

It  dashes  through  the  azure  tide, 

And  in  its  depths  must  now  abide  ; 

One  ripple  on  the  surface,  then 

It  sinks  but  will  not  rise  again. 

Thus  dwells  thy  secret,  safely  guarded  ; 

Thy  trust  already  hath  rewarded 
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Her  who  will  keep  but  ne'er  betray 
Thy  confidence  reposed  to-day." 

Steel-ribs,  enchanted,  heard  her  speak, 
He  marked  her  quickly-flushing  cheek  ; 
Her  Celtic,  energetic  tone. 
Like  a  sweet  echo  of  his  own. 
Fell  softly  on  his  ravished  ear, 
And  told  him  truly  friends  were  near  ; 
And  he,  long  lost  to  thoughts  so  calm, 
Felt  drop  by  drop  a  heavenly  balm 
His  wounded  heart  with  kindness  healing. 
And  o'er  his  woes  in  softness  stealing. 
And  Cathleen  then,  with  words  caressing. 
Would  know  the  reason  that  home's  blessing 
Seemed  lost  to  this  poor  mountain  child, 
Hunted  like  wolf  through  forest  wild. 
He  sighed,  and  said  :  "  The  bitter  cause 
For  which  I  fly  my  country's  laws. 
Yes,  thou  shalt  know — so  sweet  a  prayer 
I  could  not  scorn,  though  much  I  dare  ! 
Unjustly  treated — nay,  despised 
By  one  whose  friendship  I  had  prized  ; 
Stung  by  his  baseness,  could  I  brook 
His  insolence  of  word  and  look  ? 
Him  for  whose  sake  my  very  life 
Had  oft  been  risked  in  bloody  strife, 
Ungrateful  grown,  seemed  to  forget 
That  he  and  I  had  ever  met. 
Thenceforth  he  was  my  bitterest  foe  ; 
His  life  I  spared — his  wealth  laid  low. 
Daily  he  tried  to  cross  my  path. 
And  I,  to  quell  my  rising  wrath, 
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At  length  unable  to  withstand 
Temptation  placed  too  near  my  hand, 
I  seized  upon  a  burning  brand, 
Rushed  to  his  harvest's  golden  store. 
And  soon  the  greedy  flames  spread  o'er 
His  well-filled  garners,  while  the  light 
Of  burning  wheat  illumed  the  night 
I  fled  my  former  haunts.     I  knew 
His  aim  unerring  was  and  true, 
And  to  the  death  he  would  pursue. 
In  vain  he  seeks — I  still  elude 
Discovery  in  this  mountain  rude. 
A  lonely  outcast  must  I  roam. 
As  homeless  as  yon  torrent's  foam 
That,  dashed  from  rock  to  rock,  goes  on, 
No  resting-place  to  dwell  upon." 

And  now,  the  shades  of  night  descending, 
Brought  this  wild  converse  to  an  ending. 
And  Cathleen's  horse,  by  Steel-ribs  led, 
Crossed  o'er  the  river's  rocky  bed. 
The  pass  was  dangerous,  but  the  guide 
Fearless  who  wandered  at  her  side  ; 
And  when  once  more  upon  the  track, 
They  smiled  and  looked  their  travels  back. 
"  How  beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Cathleen, 
"  How  can  I  e'er  forget  this  scene  ? 
But  say,  what  is  that  lovely  green, 
That  mountain  emerald  far  away  ? 
Would  I  had  seen  that  gem  ere  now, 
'Twere  mine  and  torn  from  Bilboa's  brow 
Would  'mind  me  of  this  happy  day." 
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"  'Tis  but  a  moss,"  the  chieftain  said, 

"  Though  prized  by  thee,  the  farmer's  dread, 

For  profitless  it  proves  the  ground 

It  hath  with  such  sweet  verdure  crowned  ; 

Then  wish  not  for  the  useless  weed, 

But  urge  thine  horse  to  faster  speed." 

"  We  thank  thee,  Steel-ribs,  for  thy  care. 

And  pray  that  Heaven  thy  life  may  spare." 

"  Farewell !  "  the  youth  exclaimed,  "  and  thou 

Wilt  think  of  me,  Cathleen,  and  how  ? 

As  reckless  outlaw,  bathed  in  guilt, 

All  but  a  murderer  ?     Or  wilt 

Thou  softly  breathe  my  name  in  prayer, 

And  feel  thy  life  is  in  my  care  ? 

Ah,  yes  !  thy  gentle  voice  and  face 

Have  given  a  sunshine  to  this  place  ; 

May  blessings  on  thy  head  descend. 

And  ne'er  forget  thy  mountain-friend." 

A  tear  stood  in  her  dark  blue  eye, 
The  tear  of  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Days  of  our  youth,  when  each  event 
Seems  a  romantic  incident, 
Why  do  you  pass  so  soon  away. 
And  turn  to  night  our  joyous  day  ? 

And  when  again  at  evening's  hour 
Cathleen  sat  in  the  castle  tower. 
Gazing  upon  her  favourite  sight, 
Bilboa  steeped  in  sunset  light, 
A  secret  sigh  she  heaved  to  think 
Steel-ribs  was  there  on  danger's  brink. 
A  secret  prayer  she  breathed,  his  life 
Might  soon  be  freed  from  foeman's  strife, 
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And  in  the  home  that  gave  him  birth 
Glide  on  with  those  he  loved  on  earth. 

But  now  no  longer  doth  she  roam 
The  castle  near  :  her  father's  home 
She  hath  rejoined,  with  heart  less  light 
Than  when  it  beat  on  Bilboa's  height. 
A  letter  came  that  calmed  her  fears, 
He  lived  unhurt ;  but  bitter  tears 
Of  disappointment  dimmed  her  eyes. 
As  thus  she  read  with  many  sighs  : 

"  Last  week  a  youth  at  early  dawn 
In  haste  crossed  o'er  the  dew-dropp'd  lawn  ; 
A  basket  in  his  hand  was  seen 
Of  emerald  moss.     The  fair  Cathleen 
He  prayed  to  see  with  anxious  tone, 
And  scarce  believed  that  thou  wert  gone. 
A  figure  of  more  manly  grace 
I  ne'er  had  met,  nor  finer  face, 
But  still  he  would  not  give  his  name. 
Nor  tell  his  home  nor  whence  he  came. 
,    He  left,  and  said  his  liberty 

And  life  that  day  were  risked  for  thee, 
And  that  no  hand  but  thine  should  touch 
The  moss  that  thou  hadst  prized  so  much," 
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'Tis  gone !     The   hammer's   sound   with   death-like 

blow 
Falls  on  his  heart  and  lays  the  victim  low — 
He  who  had  struggled  for  so  many  years 
Sees  the  fulfilment  of  his  saddest  fears  : 
The  home  his  fathers  left  him  now  is  gone, 
A  stranger  wins  the  prize  and  he's  undone. 
Oh,  God  !  his  life  of  struggling  agony. 
Of  sad  privation,  thought,  anxiety  ; 
The  sleepless  nights,  the  oft  re-pondered  plan, 
Are  now  all  fruitless,  and  the  wretched  man 
Sinks  fainting  in  the  court  whose  law  severe 
Has  ruined  him  and  all  he  holds  most  dear. 
His  son's  proud  manly  heart  with  vengeance  throbs, 
Cursing  the  law  which  thus  his  parent  robs. 
With  scorn  he  leads  him  from  the  gaping  crowd. 
Who  wonder  why  the  beggar  looks  so  proud. 
And  when  they  reach  the  home  that  once  was  theirs, 
And  as  two  strangers  mount  the  time-worn  stairs, 
Their  steps  attract  the  anxious  matron's  ears — 
She  rushes  down,  half-blinded  with  her  tears  ; 
To  the  long-dreaded  truth  she  now  must  waken  ; 
Their  looks  too  plainly  say — "  By  all  forsaken  ! " 
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Then  turn  beyond  this  earth's  unstable  bliss, 

True  happiness  was  never  meant  for  this. 

Upon  the  wide  world's  tempests  you  are  toss'd, 

Your  future  here  below  is  wrecked  and  lost 

And  yet,  no  secret  fault  must  needs  be  hushed, 

'Twas  no  requited  crime  that  justly  crushed 

That  blameless  group,  who  suffer  all  the  stings 

That  sin  and  crime  to  guilty  conscience  brings. 

They  suffer  for  the  generations  past, 

Who  spent  with  lavish  hand,  e'en  to  the  last ; 

They  suffer  for  the  famine,  whose  dread  blight 

Hath  withered  many  a  hope  that  once  was  bright ; 

And  hundreds  buried  in  our  country's  soil. 

And  thousands  sent  in  distant  lands  to  toil. 

At  such  a  moment  England's  sister  hand 

Cursed  with  th'  Encumbered  Court  our  sinking  land, 

And  with  her  second  "  Confiscation  "  tore 

The  sons  of  Erin  from  their  much-loved  shore. 

And  how  would  England's  self  such  trials  bear  ? 

Would  her  proud  people  stand  the  shock  they  dare 

Inflict  on  us  ?     No,  many  a  park  and  hall 

Would  present  owners  change,  while  present  owners 

fall. 
The  experiment  on  us  was  wisely  tried, 
As  surgeons  helpless  animals  provide 
When  novel  remedies  they  fain  would  try 
On  lives  unworthy  of  a  thought  or  sigh. 
Experience  thus  is  gained,  and  should  the  plan 
Fail  with  the  brutes,  'twill  not  be  tried  with  man. 

But  to  return  to  those  whose  hapless  lot 
Amongst  the  million  we  had  nigh  forgot : 
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Two  weeping  girls  stand  by  their  parents'  side, 

One  would  ere  long  have  been  a  happy  bride ; 

But  now  she  knows  that  poverty  must  part 

They  who  had  lived  but  in  each  other's  heart ; 

Joined  in  each  thought,  in  every  hope  and  scheme — 

'Tis  over  now  ;  their  love  was  but  a  dream. 

Aye  !  but  a  dream  from  which  she  ne'er  will  wake  ; 

That  gentle  heart  in  silence  soon  will  break. 

And,  sinking  in  an  early  grave,  will  find 

Repose  at  length  for  an  unhappy  mind. 

Her  sister's  watchful  care  will  be  in  vain, 

Her  brother's  efforts  riches  to  obtain. 

Her  father's  tender  love,  her  mother's  tears, 

Will  not  remove  the  blight  of  those  few  years  ; 

And  the  first  sorrow  she  will  give  to  those 

Whose  pride  she  was,  is  when,  alas  !  they  close 

Those  faded  eyes,  that  say,  "  All — all  is  o'er," 

While  her  bright  spirit  heavenward  doth  soar. 

Her  lover  leaves  the  land  that  gave  him  birth — 

No  happiness  remains  for  him  on  earth  ; 

To  distant  shores  he  flies,  in  war  to  gain 

A  soldier's  glorious  death  and  end  his  pain  ; 

For  bound  to  her  who  prized  him  but  too  well, 

His  life's  a  burden  now,  a  hateful  spell 

That  ties  him  to  a  world  he  cannot  love, 

Wishing  his  soul  were  with  his  heart  above  ! 

And  the  fair  maid  who  now  alone  remains 

To  tend  her  parents,  mitigate  their  pains, 

From  early  dawn  till  late  into  the  night 

The  busy  needle  plies,  until  her  sight 

Failing  at  length,  no  longer  sees  the  thread  ; 

Then  forced  to  stop — she  sinks  upon  her  bed. 
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In  troubled  dreams  some  anxious  hours  she  h'es, 
Then  starts  again  to  work,  again  her  needle  plies. 
But  still  her  greatest  effort  is  to  build 
Hopes  for  the  future,  and  the  future  gild 
With  sunshine  that  she  fears  may  never  come, 
For  all  her  sunshine  dwells  on  the  old  home. 
Poor  hopeful  girl !  her  fragile  frame  soon  sinks, 
Her  mind  and  body  worn  ;  fresh  grief  she  drinks 
As  day  by  day  her  parents'  age  demands 
Far  more  than  she  can  place  within  their  hands. 
Death  !  thou  art  welcome  to  such  hearts  as  those. 
The  only  cure  art  thou  for  such  deep  woes ! 

And  he,  the  brave  young  son  whose  early  life 
Was  crowned  with  gladness,  now  in  rebel  strife 
Joins  heart  and  hand  ;  for  maddened  by  despair 
He  hates  the  rulers  who  have  thus  laid  bare 
His  future  hopes,  blighted  his  happy  hearth. 
And  stolen  from  him  all  he  prized  on  earth. 
Dear  Erin  !  how  he  longs  to  make  thee  free. 
And  link  by  link  tear  every  chain  from  thee  ! 
He  clasps  the  green  flag — but  a  felon's  chain 
Binds  the  bold  hand  that  justice  would  obtain. 


THE  SYLPH. 

Dost  thou  know  'neath  a  rose-tree  this  morning  I 

slept  ? 
I  dreamt  thou  wert  false,  and  while  dreaming  I  wept : 
A  touch  on  the  cheek  my  sad  vision  soon  broke, 
It  was  Cupid  himself  who  his  victim  awoke. 
"  Oh,  leave  me  ! "  I  said,  "  for  thy  dangerous  dart 
Is  the  cause  that  I  sleep  with  so  heavy  a  heart ; 
My  butterfly's  wings  will  support  me  no  more, 
I  languish  and  die  and  a  mortal  adore." 

••  Dear  Sylph,"  he  replied,  "  with  the  feathered  end 

now 
Of  this  dreaded  dart  let  me  calm  thy  fair  brow  ; 
And  while  from  thy  cheek  it  banishes  tears, 
I  would  murmur  a  tale  that  can  scatter  thy  fears. 
Thy  love  is  returned !  ere  that  scented  rose  fade 
At  thy  feet  all  his  vows  full  of  truth  will  be  laid ; 
So  get  thee  new  wings,  shine  o'er  sky,  land,  and  sea. 
Like  a  rainbow  of  hope,  bright,  dazzling,  and  free." 

Bewildered  I  rose,  thinking  Cupid  might  guide 
A  heart-broken  Sylph  to  her  true  lover's  side  ; 
But  gone  like  a  dream  was  the  sly  god  who  ne'er 
Was  known  to  give  pleasure  without  adding  care. 
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My  wings  were  no  more,  they  were  blighted  by  pain  i 

I  could  not  catch  Cupid,  I  tried  it  in  vain. 

To  the  beach  then  I  wandered — thy  bark  touched  the 

shore, 
I  saw  thee,  I  heard  thee,  I  wished  for  no  more. 

Give  me  butterfly's  wings,  they  will  bear  me  on  high, 
For  so  joyous  I  feel,  I  could  mount  to  the  sky  ! 
No  longer  my  fate  is  o'ershadowed,  for  now 
I  hear  thy  dear  voice  and  I  kiss  thy  loved  brow. 
That  heart  that  on  earth  I  had  coveted  most — 
That  heart  for  whose  sake  my  own  peace  I  had  lost, 
Is  mine,  and  for  ever  more  precious  than  gold, 
Than  millions  of  jewels,  is  the  heart  I  now  hold. 

Give  me  wings,  give  me  wings  !  let  me  tell  of  thy  love 
To  all  the  glad  birds  sweetly  singing  above  ; 
Thou  art  safely  returned  to  Nature's  own  shrine, 
For,  believe  me,  thy  fate  is  the  one  half  of  mine  ; 
I  knew  it,  and  felt  it,  yet  often  did  sigh. 
Existing  without  thee,  and  wishing  to  die. 
I  would,  like  a  meteor,  now  fly  through  the  air  ; 
Thy  love  is  acknowledged,  no  more  I  despair. 

Then,  oh  !  give  me  wings  !  let  me  tell  the  bright  sun 

The  heart  I  have  sighed  for  at  last  I  have  won  ! 

I  might  dash  through  the  waves,  but  the  waves  could 

not  damp 
One  wiser  than  Psyche,  more  warm  than  her  lamp  ; 
I  might  pass  through  the  fire,  yet  ne'er  would  ignite, 
Protected  already  by  love's  flame  so  bright ; 
I  might  drop  to  the  earth,  but  quick  with  a  bound 
Again  would  I  rise,  scarcely  touching  the  ground. 
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I  could  joyfully  pass  all  the  elements  through, 
Uninjured  and  happy,  since  thou,  love,  art  true  ! 
Dost  thou  know  that  the  flowers  I  wear  in  my  wreath 
Were  of  late  full  of  thorns,  till  thy  soft  balmy  breath 
Whispered  into  mine  ear  thou  were  ever  the  same  ?. 
Then  the  thorns  in  a  moment  sweet  flowers  became. 
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As  Eva  to  market  was  going  one  day, 

A  rusty  old  horse-shoe  she  saw  on  the  way  ; 

The  omen  so  lucky  she  quickly  secured, 

In  her  basket  of  eggs  the  treasure  immured  ; 

While  Pat,  who  was  watching  her  over  the  stile, 

Jumped  into  the  road  with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

He  begged  and  entreated  to  know  what  was  found  ; 

It  caused  her  to  give  such  a  wild  happy  bound. 

But  Eva,  who  always  tormented  poor  Pat, 

Declared  he  might  die,  but  should  never  know  that. 

Then  the  basket  he  seized,  the  shoe  tumbled  out. 

And  the  eggs  in  confusion  rolled  madly  about. 

**  I  know  you  are  angry,"  said  he,  "  but  that  shoe 

Has  already  brought  luck  twice  over  to  you  ; 

Without  it,  of  course,  the  eggs  were  all  broken, 

And   then,  dear,  you  met  me — 'twas  by  the  same 

token." 
With  a  toss  of  the  head,  said  Eva,  "  And  pray 
Don't    you    think    I    would    rather    meet    Michael 

O'Shea  ?  " 
Then,  replacing  again  the  horse-shoe  with  care, 
"Who   knows  what   may  happen   before    the    next 

fair?" 
She  knew  he  was  jealous  of  Michael,  so  said 
A  few  words  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
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Now  Eva's  fond  parents  not  far  from  the  sea 
Had  a  cottage,  and  near  it  a  hawthorn  tree ; 
And  round  the  said  tree  was  a  rural  seat  placed, 
Which  the    maiden  whilst   knitting   had   oftentimes 

graced  ; 
On  the  trunk  of  the  tree  the  horse-shoe  she  struck, 
Complacently  thinking  of  future  good  luck. 
One  day  she  sat  under  it,  doing  her  work, 
When  Patrick  appeared  as  bold  as  a  Turk. 
He  first  made  her  start,  and  then  kissing  her,  said, 
"  'Tis  the  fault  of  that  horse-shoe  that's  hung  overhead.' 
The  colleen  so  proud,  said  with  face  all  on  fire, 
"  You  seem  to  forget,  sir,  I'm  Eva  Maguire." 
"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  girl ;  had  you  been  any  other, 
To  kiss  you  I  ne'er  would  have  taken  the  bother." 
Then  Eva,  indignant,  jumped  up  on  the  seat, 
And  while  Pat  was  admiring  her  beautiful  feet. 
The  innocent  horse-shoe  she  tore  from  the  tree 
And  flung  it  with  all  her  strength  into  the  sea. 
"  Oh,  musha  ! "  said  Pat,  "  are  you  mad,  wirrasthru  ! 
To  lose  all  your  luck  and  your  lover's  luck  too  ? 
Sure  you  know  in  your  heart,  despite  all  you  say, 
I  am  welcome  to  you  as  the  flowers  of  May  ; 
And  the  man  you  declare  is  not  worth  a  traneen 
Will  yet  call  you  his  own  in  spite  of  the  Queen. 
You  have  stolen  my  heart — well  that  you  may  keep. 
But  the  horse-shoe  I'll  find  were  the  sea  twice  as 

deep." 
Then  down  the  bare  rocks  sure-footed  he  dashes. 
And  into  the  wild  waves  undaunted  he  splashes  ; 
But  successful  at  last,  with  his  trophy  on  high, 
He  looks  towards  the  cottage  with  gratified  eye. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  shore,  busy  watching  this  scene, 
Stand  two  maidens  in  charge  of  the  young  Geraldine. 
Forgetting  their  duty,  they  laugh  and  they  talk, 
While  th'  adventurous  child  forsakes  the  dull  walk ; 
In  search  of  bright  seaweed  and  shells  she  now  hies. 
As  gay  as  the  skylark  that  sings  as  it  flies. 
The  higher  it  soars  the  more  joyous  its  note. 
Escaping  from  thraldom  to  regions  remote. 
Thus  the  child  in  her  liberty  mounts  with  delight 
The  rocks  which  the  sea-foam  is  clothing  in  white  ; 
She  gazes  below  from  the  slippery  steep, 
Alas  !  her  foot  fails,  and  she  falls  to  the  deep  ! 
Her  wild  piercing  shriek  then  comes  up  from  the  wave, 
While  the  maids  cry  in  terror,  "  Save  her  !  oh,  save  ! " 
Then  Patrick  again,  immersed  in  the  water. 
Valiantly  rescues  Lord  Jeffrey's  young  daughter. 
The  terrified  Eva  in  tears  makes  her  way 
To  join  her  bold  lover  who  fights  with  the  spray ; 
And  uniting  with  him  in  his  work  of  devotion. 
To  meet  him  flies  down  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean. 
And  helps  to  convey  up  the  pathway  so  steep 
The  fair  fainting  child  he  had  torn  from  the  deep. 
And  Eva's  own  parents  that  delicate  flower 
Watched  over  and  tended  for  many  an  hour. 
While  Patrick  the  turf  was  renewing  with  care. 
And  Eva  was  drying  the  child's  golden  hair. 
He  said  with  a  smile,  "  There's  luck  in  that  shoe  ; 
A  life  it  has  saved — what  more  will  it  do  ?  " 
Lord  Jeffrey  just  then  on  the  threshold  appeared  ; 
His  look  of  despair  showed  how  much  he  still  feared. 
"  Dear  father  ! "  his  child  said,  wide  opening  her  eyes  ; 
"  My  darling  !  she  lives  then  !  "  the  fond  parent  cries. 
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He  kissed  her  a  thousand  times,  wild  with  delight, 
"  My  Geraldine  lives,  then,  to  gladden  my  sight ! 
Oh,  Patrick  !  you  saved  her  ;  God  bless  you  this  day 
My  gratitude  boundless  I  ne'er  can  repay  ; 
To  see  me  and  my  child  to-morrow,  pray  come, 
For  now  my  beloved  one  must  go  to  her  home." 

Ardmilavan  Castle  with  her  towers  of  might 
Stands  proud  as  an  eagle  prepared  for  the  fight ; 
For  ages  her  bulwarks  unconquered  have  been 
The  dread  of  her  foes  and  the  pride  of  the  scene. 
Lord  Jeffrey  received  there  the  poor  peasant  youth 
As  the  best  of  his  friends,  and  he  was  so  in  sooth  ; 
And  the  still  suffering  child  her  grateful  hand  gave 
To  him  who  had  saved  her  young  life  from  the  wave. 
Her  father  bestowed  on  him  more  than  Pat  thought 
A  lifetime  of  labour  could  ever  have  bought. 
Rose  Cottage  is  his,  with  its  green  fields  and  sheep ! 
Such  wealth  he  can  hardly  believe  he  may  keep. 
A  large  garden  besides,  some  cows  on  the  lawn  ; 
Now  all  that  he  wants  is  his  own  colleen  bawn. 
"  Dear  Eva,"  he  said,  "  I  no  longer  can  wait 
For  a  *  yes '  that  I  know  is  mine,  sure  as  fate." 
"  Well,  Pat,  I  declare  you're  the  plague  of  my  life," 
Said  Eva,  "  but  here — take  the  hand  of  your  wife  !  " 
And  the  wedding  was  gay,  and  the  dance  on  the 

green 
Was  graced  by  Lord  Jeffrey  and  young  Geraldine. 
When  the  bride  saw  her  home,  so  lovely  and  bright, 
She  gazed  on  its  beauties  with  childish  delight ; 
Each  moment  new  charms  in  her  cottage  she  traced, 
And,  lo  !  o'er  the  doorway  the  horse-shoe  is  placed  ! 
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Then  tears  of  affection  fell  warm  on  the  hand 

Of  the  lover  so  true  who  this  welcome  had  planned  ; 

And  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  said, 

"  Dear  Patrick,  my  thoughts,  though  unuttered,  you've 

read. 
I  now  may  confess  that  the  magical  shoe 
Has  brought  me  the  luck  I  most  wished  for — 'twas 

you!" 
**  I  knew  that,  my  darling,"  he  said  with  a  kiss, 
"  Our  luck  we  must  keep — it  shall  never  leave  this." 


MAD   MARY. 

With  hair  all  in  curls 
And  eyes  of  dark  blue, 

Fairest  of  maidens, 
Oh,  Mary  !  were  you. 

While  heeding  each  murmur 
That  passed  through  the  dell, 

You  longed  for  the  footfall 
Of  him  you  loved  well. 

You  leant  o'er  the  gate 
Of  your  garden  so  bright ; 

I  marked  you  with  pride, 

My  sweet  child — my  delight ! 

For  this  was  the  day 

Had  been  fixed  long  ago 

For  thy  lover's  return 
From  battle  and  foe. 

Safe  through  all  danger 
Unscathed  had  he  fought, 

And  soon  was  to  claim 
The  hand  he  long  sought 
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Hark  !   hark  !    there  he  is  ! 

Who  stands  at  his  side, 
So  young  and  so  gay, 

All  dressed  as  a  bride  ? 

He  bows  as  he  passes 

So  coldly  polite  ; 
His  love  all  amazed 

Sinks  under  the  slight. 

And  Mary,  forsaken, 

Falls  down  to  the  ground, 

Unable  to  conquer 
Her  anguish  profound. 

Then  with  what  rapture 
He  clasps  to  his  breast 

The  fair  sinking  form 
Of  her  he  loves  best. 

"  Forgive  us  this  trial, 

My  Mary,  forgive  ; 
My  heart  is  yours  only 

As  long  as  I  live." 

His  sister  is  weeping 

Hot  tears  o'er  her  brow  ; 

Her  pardon  imploring — 
But,  ah  !  too  late  now. 

Reason  has  left  her ; 

The  lamp  is  still  there, 
Tho'  beauteous  the  form, 

No  light  doth  it  bear. 
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Darkened  for  ever 

Is  intellect's  beam ; 
The  shock  was  too  great — 

She  fades  like  a  dream. 

Then  with  what  anguish 
Her  lover  would  fain 

Restore  with  caresses 
Her  lost  mind  again. 

The  stare  of  indifference 

From  her  dark  eyes 
Shows  how  deep  was  the  love 

From  which  she  now  dies. 

Ah  !    trifler,  that  tenderness. 

Spotless  and  true, 
Fit  for  angels  above, 

Was  too  perfect  for  you  ! 

Her  pulse  beats  no  longer — 

Life  has  just  fled ; 
And  the  youth  and  his  sister 

Lament  o'er  the  dead ! 


THE   FERRY-BOAT. 
I. 

A  Lowland  lass  was  bonny  Kate, 

With  laughing  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
A  ready  hand  for  every  fate, 

A  cheerful  mind  devoid  of  care. 
While  others  danced  upon  the  green, 

Or  to  the  fairs  and  markets  hied, 
Working  at  home  might  Kate  be  seen, 

Her  mother's  help,  her  mother's  pride. 
Young  Donald  met  this  village  maid, 

He  loved  her  for  her  artless  grace. 
He  warmly  told  her  so,  and  prayed 

Consent  to  read  in  her  sweet  face. 
Kate,  thinking  that  he  did  not  know 

How  penniless  her  lot  on  earth. 
Explained  that  she  had  nought,  and  so 

A  richer  bride  must  share  his  hearth. 
"  Nay,  dearest,"  Donald  said,  "  no  harm 

In  poverty  need  we  behold ; 
I  too  am  poor,  but  this  right  arm 

May  yet  turn  copper  into  gold." 

n. 

They  married — to  the  future  blind. 
Save  what  their  industry  might  bring. 

For  both  resolved  with  active  mind 
Old  Time  to  catch  while  on  the  wing. 
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A  ferry-boat  they  bought  to  ply 

With  constant  oar  across  the  Tweed. 
"  Dost  know,"  said  Donald,  "  Kate,  that  1 

On  this  day  think  our  fate  to  read  ? 
For  the  first  time  we  launch  the  boat, 

And  the  first  passenger  we  take. 
Or  gold  or  copper  will  denote 

Our  future,  either  mar  or  make." 
Then  Kate,  all  eagerness  beside 

Her  Donald,  watched  for  prince  or  peer, 
Or  high-born  dame  or  wealthy  bride  ; 

But  no  one  hastened  to  appear. 
At  length  a  woman,  bent  and  old. 

In  rags,  and  leaning  on  a  staff, 
Called  for  the  boat.     "  Copper,  not  gold  !  " 

Kate  whispered  with  a  merry  laugh. 

III. 

With  eager  haste  and  bow  polite 

The  boatman  took  the  stranger's  hand  ; 
They  crossed  the  Tweed  with  rapid  flight. 

And  as  he  put  her  on  the  land, 
"  Good  bye ! "  he  cried  with  cheerful  note, 

"  Good  bye,  a  thousand  times  good  bye  ! 
Now,  Kate,  this  penny  take  ;  our  boat 

Will  bring  us  wealth — dost  thou  see  why  ? 
'Twas  Poverty  we  rowed  across  ; 

Canst  thou  deny  she  sat  just  here  ? 
She's  gone — believe  me,  no  great  loss  ! 

'  Good  bye  ! '  I  said  without  a  tear." 
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Kate  kissed  her  husband's  honest  brow  ; 

"  Ah  !  Donald,  yes  !  though  'gainst  the  stream 
We  daily  row  so  often  now, 

Thy  future  hopes  may  be  no  dream. 
This  penny  is  the  first  we  hold, 

'Twas  Poverty  who  gave  the  token  ; 
Our  copper  yet  may  turn  to  gold, 

That  prophecy  my  love  has  spoken." 

IV. 

And  years  passed  on — the  boatman's  oar 

Had  brought  them  wealth  enough  to  buy 
A  pleasant  farm  on  the  rough  shore 

Of  the  loved  Tweed  they  used  to  ply. 
While  Donald  sings  and  ploughs  the  field, 

To  busy  Kate's  experienced  finger 
The  cream  its  cheese  and  butter  yield, 

As  laughing  children  round  her  linger. 
And  should  some  wayworn  traveller  pass, 

And  beg  within  the  porch  to  rest, 
The  wholesome  food  and  well-filled  glass 

Proclaim  him  soon  a  welcome  guest. 
Thus,  helping  others  on  the  road 

They  had  themselves  in  hardship  trod, 
They  lightened  half  the  poor  man's  load ; 

His  prayers  for  them  went  up  to  God. 
"  Dear  Kate,"  said  Donald,  "  as  of  old 

Fond  partner  of  my  chequered  life  ! 
Though  we  have  made  our  copper  gold, 

My  greatest  wealth  is  still  my  wife  ! " 

{Suggested  by  an  anecdote  in  "  Les  Trots  Royaumes,''  par  le 
Vicovite  d  A  rlincourt. ) 


THE  PICTURE. 

What  spell  is  in  that  picture,  say, 

That  thus  it  stops  me  on  my  way  ? 

A  woman's  face,  but  strange  to  me  ; 

No  friend  it  is  that  there  I  see. 

And  yet  such  fascination  lies 

Upon  the  canvas,  that  mine  eyes 

Can  see  nought  else ;    I  therefore  tread 

The  steps  that  bring  me  near  that  head. 

Placed  on  a  mansion's  outside  wall 

In  Stephen's  Green  it  hangs,  and  all 

Who  pass  may  see  me  climb  ;  yet  still 

I  must  get  near  it,  climb  who  will. 

And  now  I  look  into  that  face, 

It  looks  on  me  with  gentle  grace, 

While  into  life  the  canvas  glows. 

And  even  speech  from  out  it  flows. 

"  Why  gaze  you  thus,"  she  said,  "  on  me  ? 

Am  I  not  fair  and  fit  to  see  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  I  answered  with  surprise, 

"  The  fault  lies  only  in  mine  eyes. 

I  am  near-sighted,  therefore  look 

With  closer  gaze  than  you  may  brook." 

I  left  her  then,  and  in  a  room 

Soon  found  myself  where  flowers  in  bloom 
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With  softest  fragrance  filled  the  air 

That  breathed  o'er  all  things  rich  and  rare. 

Mosaics,  china,  gems  of  old, 

Were  ranged  on  shelves  of  burnished  gold. 

And  jewelled  caskets  glittering  stand 

Amidst  the  treasures  of  each  land. 

The  stately  mirrors  all  around 

Approach  the  ceiling,  touch  the  ground, 

And  Persian  carpets  are  thrown  o'er 

The  many-coloured  marble  floor  ; 

Silk,  satin,  laces  all  combine 

To  form  the  curtains  ;   velvets  shine 

On  canopies  that  well  might  please 

The  very  Sibarite  for  ease  : 

-^olian  harps  by  breezes  played 

Soft  music  made  within  the  shade. 

Where  Sol's  bright  rays  through  coloured  glass 

Is  let  but  lazily  to  pass. 

I  looked  on  statues  full  of  grace, 

They  seemed  the  guardians  of  this  place 

Where  Luxury  had  made  her  home, 

Where  Pomp  and  Indolence  might  come 

With  Vanity  to  swell  their  train. 

And  Pleasure  with  her  flowery  chain. 

No  work,  no  book,  no  pen  invite 

The  serious  mind  to  read,  to  write. 

And  fingers  idly  must  abide 

In  listless  languor  as  the  tide 

Of  time  rolls  on,  for  here,  alas  ! 

There's  nought  to  do  but  let  life  pass. 

While  moralising  thus  my  heart 
Beat  rapidly,  for  with  a  start 
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The  picture  I  beheld  once  more, 

Still  staring  at  me  as  of  yore. 

First  fixed  upon  the  chimney-piece 

Mine  eyes  admired  this  work  from  Greece  ; 

'Twas  Parian  marble,  wrought  with  skill, 

Unrivalled  for  its  whiteness  still  ; 

Above  it  stood  a  looking-glass, 

No  carving  could  the  frame  surpass ; 

Then  higher  still,  with  breathless  awe, 

The  picture  once  again  I  saw. 

My  inward  thought,  but  unexprest, 

That  her  lost  soul  could  have  no  rest ; 

That,  unrepenting,  she  had  died, 

And  now  might  not  in  peace  abide. 

I  wondered  what  had  been  the  sin 

That  could  have  doomed  her  thus  within 

A  picture-frame  in  grief  to  dwell, 

And  thought,  could  I  but  break  the  spell 

With  fervent  prayer  on  bended  knee, 

I'd  seek  to  make  that  spirit  free. 

But  she,  it  seems,  my  thoughts  had  read, 
And,  sadly  speaking,  thus  she  said  : 
"  Oh,  cease  !    'tis  vain  ;    of  prayer  think  not ; 
Prayer  would  but  darker  make  my  lot. 
In  mercy  then  be  still,  forbear  ! 
Torment  me  not  with  cruel  prayer. 
My  punishment  is  hence  to  look 
On  all  that  once  my  senses  took  ; 
Review  again  a  life  misspent. 
And  bitterly  the  past  lament 
Oh  !    I  was  worldly  while  on  earth, 
I  lived  for  revelry  and  mirth  ; 
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I  cannot  pray — I  am  not  blest — 
And  thou  couldst  never  give  me  rest. 
Her  words  had  startled  me  ;    I  wept 
And  woke — for  I  had  only  slept 
My  palace,  borne  on  fancy's  stream, 
Had  floated  by — 'twas  but  a  dream. 


SONG. 

Thy  love  is  all  I  seek  on  earth  ; 

Without  it,  life  is  death  to  me  ; 
Thy  smile  can  raise  the  brightest  mirth, 

And  make  me  all  I  wish  to  be. 

Then  come,  my  love,  and  let  us  fly 
Across  the  wild  and  pathless  deep, 

Where  echo  never  hears  a  sigh, 

And  only  clouds  can  change  or  weep. 

In  vain  I  sigh,  time  glides  along. 

And  silence  reigns  through  all  the  plain  ; 

That  hope  which  once  shone  o'er  my  song 
Has  passed  away — I  sigh  in  vain  ! 


K 


THE  COUNTESS'  MONDAY. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Catchemalive 

Gives  afternoon  music  from  two  unto  five  ; 

Monday  she  kindly  reserves  to  her  friends, 

And  to  me,  favoured  mortal,  an  invite  she  sends. 

Of  course  I  feel  flattered,  and   I  dress   with   much 

care ; 
My  moustaches  I  curl,  and  I  next  scent  my  hair  ; 
Then  some  money  invest  in  kid  gloves  and  cab  fare, 
Though  merely  ten  yards  from  my  house,  I  declare, 
Is  my  lady's  "  At  Home  " — but  mud  never  suits 
A  tight-fitting  pair  of  new  varnished  boots. 
Once  arrived  there,  I  stand,  for  the  ladies  all  round 
Envelop  the  chairs  and  encumber  the  ground 
With    their  wide    floating    muslins    or    rich    moire 

antique ; 
So  I  look  for  a  seat,  but  no  seat  can  be  found. 
Oh,  for  the  classical  robe  of  the  Greek  ! 
A  drapery  that  folds  round  the  form  with  such  grace, 
And  enables  one  woman  to  sit  in  one  place  ; 
But  here  a  new  dress  will  froth  over  the  stairs, 
Or  out  of  the  carriage,  or  on  to  five  chairs, 
Especially  when  in  the  warmest  of  weather 
At  concerts  they're  tied  on  their  planks  all  together ! 
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Well,  my  friends  I  salute,  but  we  none  of  us  speak, 

For  talk  is  taboo'd  at  all  musical  teas, 

Where  the  law  is  by  minstrels  laid  down  as  they 

please. 
The  shrill  flute  it  might  hush,  or  the  violin's  squeak, 
And  no  one  that  squeak  of  all  squeaks  must  dare 

snub 
If  he  prizes  the  Dowager's  graces  or  grub. 
Hush  !  the  basso's  low  grunt,  soprano's  cracked  voice, 
Hush !  the  favourite  tenor's  particular  shriek, 
Which  proves  without  doubt  that  his  lungs  are  not 

weak  ; 
But  remember  the  Signor  objects  to  all  noise. 
And  gets  sulky  and  growls  when  ices  and  tea 
Are  handed  about,  for  just  think  how  could  he. 
Though  pretty  well  paid,  sing  the  very  least  bit 
If  spoons  and  small  crockery  jingle  and  hit? 
I  saw  but  five  men  in  the  room,  though  at  least 
Five  dozen  fair  women  attended  this  feast 
Of  music,  bad  ices,  cool  tea,  hot  champagne. 
Such  as  I  ne'er  had  tasted,  nor  soon  shall  again. 
For  experience  has  made  me  this  day  an  "  old  bird," 
Never  more  to  be  caught  by  such  chaff,  'pon  my  word. 
Whilst  the  other  poor  fellows,  like  me  now  entrapped. 
Looked  dismally  round  in  solemnity  wrapped, 
The  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  servants  ap- 
peared. 
And  with  trays  of  refreshments  through   crinolines 

steered. 
But  those  ices  and  tea,  now  so  thoughtlessly  taken, 
Must  be  swallowed   in    silence  ;   if  spoons   are  but 
shaken. 
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Or  a  fair  damsel  cough,  or  a  silk  dress  should  rustle, 
Our  hostess  looks  round  in  a  terrible  bustle. 
So,  like  Patience  on  monument,  smiling  at  grief, 
Each  waits  for  the  guardsman  whose  well-timed  relief 
Saves  them  day  after  day — for  he  is  such  a  love  ! 
Those  horrible  ice-plates  and  cups  to  remove. 
For  more  than  an  hour  an  incubus  quite 
They  have  proved   to  each   holder,  who   now   with 

delight 
Sees  the  hero  approach,  for  he  always  attends 
Those  afternoon  teas,  and  he  gracefully  bends 
To  the  ladies  afflicted  with  crockery  and  glass, 
And,  like  Houdin  the  wizard,  makes  them  all  "  pass." 
For  this  legerdemain  he's  ungloved,  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  newest  and  best-fitting  glove  in  the  room 
Would  depart  if  but  touched  by  plum-cake,  ice,  or  tea; 
So,  to  make  all  things  sure,  the  right  glove's  off,  I  see. 
Thus  he  enters  at  once  quite  prepared  for  this  work. 
Which  the  other  four  dandies  determined  to  shirk. 
Such  a  favourite  he  is  that  'tis  seldom  he  dines 
On  his  own  beef  or  mutton,  or  drinks  his  own  wines  ; 
But  his  heart  is  case-hardened,  he  never  will  "  pop  " — 
That  would   ruin   his  prospects — his   dinners  would 

stop  ! 
For  no  London  mamma  would  give  him  a  place 
If  not  a  bon  parti  for  Sue,  Fan,  or  Grace. 
So  he  flutters  along  as  the  butterfly  beau. 
Attentive  and  smiling  where'er  he  may  go  ; 
Good  natured  and  kind,  he  has  plenty  of  fun, 
Is  much  liked  by  all,  but  is  much  loved  by  none. 

Next  enter  a  couple,  who  both  bow  to  me  ; 
I  salute  in  return,  but  who  can  they  be  ? 
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Their    name   when    announced    sounded    very    like 

"  Brown," 
But  then  that  is  not  a  rare  name  about  town  ; 
And  the  one  Brown  I  know,  my  old  college  chum, 
Is  not  the  least  like  this  queer  fellow  so  "  rum." 
My  friend  a  few  months  ago  married  Miss  Harris, 
And,  as  usual,  they  both  left  the  church  door  for 

Paris — 
But,  good  gracious  !  a  cooler  inspection  tells  me 
That  these  are  my  Browns — yes,  now  I  can  see 
The  original  type,  but  by  paint  and  dress  altered 
To  such  a  degree,  my  remembrance  had  faltered. 
The  bride  had  been  sallow  and  pale,  with  dark  hair, 
And  no  eyebrows  perceptible,  now  she  is  fair  ; 
Her  forehead  as  white  as  the  snow  on  the  hill, 
Her  eyebrows  are  marked  with  no  little  skill  ; 
Her  cheeks  are  as  bright  as  a  rose  in  full  bloom. 
Indeed  they're  the  pinkest  pink  cheeks  in  the  room. 
Her   locks    are  hay-coloured,   and    as   dry   as    said 

hay — 
Marguerite  wears  them  in  Gounod's  famed  play  ; 
In  fact  'twas  what  charmed  Mr.  Faust,  they  all  say, 
And  is  therefore  the  favourite  tint  of  the  day. 
While  poor  Brown,  who  for  six  years  at  least  has 

been  bald. 
With  a  red  beard  and  whiskers  most  carroty  called, 
Has  a  fine  crop  of  ebony  curls  on  his  head, 
And  his  whiskers  and  beard  are  black,  and  not  red. 
So  like  Indians,  my  friends  have  appeared  in  their 

paint — 
If  the  heat  of  the  room  would  but  make  them  both 

faint. 
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Their  frauds  on  Dame  Nature  would  then  be  so  plain 
That  a  laugh  it  would  raise  which  might  make  them 

abstain 
From  transforming  their  figures  and  faces  again  : 
For   against   a   good    laugh    they   could    make    no 

defence — 
*T would  restore  to  its  place  some  mislaid  common- 
sense. 

There's  the  beautiful  girl  who  never  can  talk, 
She's  been  tried  in  a  house,  in  a  boat,  in  a  walk, 
But  beyond  an  "  Indeed  !  "  or  "  Oh  ! "  "  Ah  ! "  "  Yes  ! " 

or  "  No  ! " 
From  those  bright  coral  lips  no  language  will  flow. 
If  you  told  her  St.  Paul's  was  burnt  down  to  the 

ground, 
"  Indeed  ?  "  she  would  say,  and  look  languidly  round  ; 
And  the  saddest  event  you  could  mention,  no  more 
Would  get  from  this  fair  one  than  "  Dear,  what  a 

bore  ! " 
While  the  funniest  thing,  the  most  laughable,  witty, 
Would  create  but  a  smile — but  that  always  is  pretty  ; 
Should  you  try  to  surprise  her,  and  say  something 

wise. 
She  will  answer,  "  Oh  !  ah  ! "  and  half  open  her  eyes. 
But  if  dull  as  a  fish,  you  have  nothing  to  tell. 
You  will  get  on,  believe  me,  exactly  as  well. 
Her  mother  parades  her  by  night  and  by  day, 
Which  parading  has  worn  the  poor  woman  away  ; 
She  gets  thinner  and  thinner,  as  Pepper's  famed  ghost, 
And  soon  of  no  body  at  all  will  she  boast. 

Next  look  at  my  lord,  so  tall,  solemn,  and  sad, 
His  wife  like  a  Cheshire  cat  partly  gone  mad. 
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Though  no  one  has  spoken  her  laugh  to  produce, 

Giggles  to  show  us  she's  cheerful  and  spruce. 

With  her  dress  from  Barenne,  and  her  bonnet  from 

Laure, 
She  fancies  she's  French — mats  madame  a  tort ; 
And  her  daughters,  Quixotic  and  dull  as  papa, 
Like  mutes  stand  behind  their  grinning  mamma. 

Stowed  away  in  a  corner,  quite  fresh  from  the 
city, 
Sits  an  alderman's  wife,  fat,  rosy,  and  pretty ; 
She  yawns  more  than  once,  and  seems  scarcely  awake, 
But,  hark  !  Meyerbeer's  music  makes  the  room  shake, 
And  she  asks,  drawing  towards  me  her  blue  satin 

chair, 
"  Pray,  sir,  from  what  opera  comes  that  sweet  air  ?  " 
"  From  Robert  the  Devil"  I  said.     "  Sir,  you  swear  ; 
And  you  surely  might  say  from  Robert  without 
Adding  an  oath  I  know  nothink  about." 
"  Madam,  I  merely  translated  the  name. 
And  whether  in  English  or  French  'tis  the  same." 
"  Sir,  I  know  not  with  foreigners  what  is  the  fashion. 
But  in  Hinglish  it  sounds  like  a  man  in  a  passion. 
But  this  subject  to  change,  who  is  '  Tutti,'  sir,  pray  ? 
That  name  still  appears  on  the  programme  each  day ; 
Wherever  I  go,  Tutti  plays,  Tutti  sings. 
And  yet  'tis  a  name  to  which  fame  gives  no  wings  : 
In  the  city  at  least,  from  whence  I  arrive, 
We  know  not  if  Tutti  be  dead  or  alive. 
Is  Tutti  a  man,  or  a  woman,  or  what  ?  " 
"  Tutti,  my  dear  madam,  means  the  whole  lot." 
But  this  answer  displeased  my  fair  lady  so  much 
That  no  other  subject  again  would  she  touch. 
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Thus  abruptly  was  ended  my  very  small  talk, 

And  in  silence  I  longed  for  my  afternoon's  walk. 

But  if  once  I  dared  move  from  out  this  hot  air, 

A  savage,  a  Goth,  an  unmusical  bear 

The  Countess  would  vote  me,  and  from  her  next  rout 

Would  scratch  out  my  name  without  the  least  doubt ; 

So  as  there  I'm  engaged  to  meet  lots  of  tin, 

I  prudently  stay  all  this  hot  air  within  ; 

And  I  ponder  if  I  should  the  rich  widow  take. 

With  all  the  encumbrances,  for  her  dear  sake  : 

Or  the  widow  who  has  but  one  daughter — or,  stay, 

The  daughter  herself  might  be  my  best  way 

Of  possessing  the  wealth  of  both  one  and  the  other — 

That  is,  provided  she  outlive  her  mother. 

Or  why  might  I  not  some  rich  orphan  maid  find, 

Or  some  heiress  who  seeks  for  a  man  "  with  a  mind  ?  " 

For  I  neither  have  money,  have  rank,  or  have  beauty. 

But  I  should  be  rewarded  for  doing  hard  duty  ; 

And  as  men  are  so  scarce  at  those  musical  teas. 

Why  not  give  myself  airs  and  choose  whom  I  please  ? 

But  while  building  my  castles  the  clock  has  struck 

five. 
And  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Catchemalive 
Had  bowed  out  her  guests,  and  now  bowed  me  out ; 
And  I  bowed  to  the  ground  and  thought  of  her  rout, 
And  I  bowed  to  the  servants  and  bowed  all  about, 
And  I  bowed  to  the  impudent  cabman,  no  doubt 


TO  A  YOUNG   LADY   SKATING. 

Cold  as  the  ice  on  which  you  skate, 
Your  love,  fair  maid,  has  been  of  late, 
And  sharper  than  the  skate's  sharp  steel 
The  pangs  you  make  your  lover  feel. 
Ah  !   why  so  cruel  ?     Tell  me  why 
My  constancy  you  thus  will  try  ? 
In  rapid  motion,  full  of  zest. 
You  glide  from  north  to  south,  east,  west. 
And  never  give  a  moment's  thought 
To  all  the  mischief  you  have  wrought. 
Oh !  promise  when  the  thaw  appears 
You  will  at  least  assuage  my  fears. 
And  melting  like  the  glassy  tide. 
No  more  my  fond  affection  chide. 


GOOD  WISHES. 

Angels,  receive  a  prayer  on  high, 

Now  rising  from  this  scene  of  care  ; 
To  Heaven  alone  belongs  the  sigh 

On  which  I  waft  so  true  a  prayer. 
Neglect  him  not !     How  sad  this  earth 

If  angels  guarded  not  the  way 
On  which  we  tread  through  grief  and  mirth, 

Nor  see  the  dangers  of  each  day ! 
Religion  give  him  as  the  friend 
On  whom  through  life  he  may  depend. 
Dispensing  as  the  sunbeam  bright 
On  all  beneath  her  warmth  and  light, 
She  scatters  with  a  genial  ray 
The  many  storms  of  life  away. 
And  thus  I  pray  thy  future  years 
May  glide  along  unstained  by  tears. 
Oh  !  cold  to  others  I  must  be, 
Since  none  I  meet  resemble  thee ! 


THE  DREAM  OF  THE  DYING  CHILD. 

A  BALMY  slumber  took  my  soul 

Far  from  the  world  and  all  its  woes  ; 
Beyond  terrestrial  control 

I  wandered  in  my  sweet  repose. 
At  Heaven's  gate  methought  I  knelt, 

While  gazing  on  the  just  and  good, 
And  oh  !  what  rapturous  joy  I  felt — 

My  mother  with  the  righteous  stood  ! 
Again  I  knew  that  face  so  dear, 

Albeit  bathed  in  glorious  light ; 
An  angel  then  she  did  appear, 

Robed  in  the  Saviour's  robe  of  white. 
"  Oh  !  come,  sweet  child  (methought  she  said), 

A  mother's  arms  still  wait  for  thee  ; 
Death,  too  unkind,  hath  long  delayed 

The  meeting  of  my  child  and  me." 
Methought  her  voice  then  joined  the  choir 

Of  holy  spirits  as  they  sang  ; 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  their  tones  inspire, 

Hosannas  through  the  Heavens  rang. 
The  vision  vanished,  and  I  wake 

To  find  myself,  alas  !  on  earth. 
Was  it  a  dream  an  angel  spake 

To  one  like  me,  so  little  worth  ? 
Then  let  me  close  my  wearied  eyes, 

Kind  sleep  may  bring  me  back  that  gleam 
Of  realms  beyond  the  azure  skies. 

Farewell !   farewell !   it  was  no  dream. 


FAR  AWAY. 

In  a  bright  and  holy  sphere 

Dwells  my  love,  no  longer  here. 

Far  away  the  voice  that  said, 

"  Weep  not  thou  when  I  am  dead  ; 

I  go  in  peace  to  yonder  sky, 

Why  then,  dearest,  dost  thou  sigh  ? " 

"  Oh !  who,"  I  cried,  "  will  love  thee  there, 

Who  there  in  sickness  watch  thy  bed  ? 
Who  cheer  thee  when  oppressed  with  care, 

Who  raise  again  thy  drooping  head  ? " 
And  weeping  o'er  his  lonely  state, 

With  thoughts  too  worldly  then  I  clung 
To  all  the  woes  a  cruel  fate 

Upon  his  earthly  path  had  flung. 
Those  woes  were  fleeting  while  I  wept. 

Unheard  by  me,  the  Lord's  command 
Had  called  him  hence  yet  ere  he  slept. 

Again  he  clasped  my  trembling  hand, 
"  Thy  doubts,"  he  said,  "  like  clouds  pass  o'er 

My  inward  faith's  untainted  sky ; 
No  stranger  I  on  that  far  shore 

When  He  the  Lord  Himself  is  nigh. 
Farewell,  my  love !  a  noble  fate 

Awaits  the  Christian  at  the  last ; 
My  name  is  called  at  Heaven's  gate, 

The  bitterness  of  death  is  passed  ! " 
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Faint  were  his  words,  an  angel's  smile 

Passed  o'er  his  features,  while  that  soul. 
To  mortal  eye  so  free  from  guile, 

Went  far  beyond  the  world's  control. 
Why  did  I  then  not  also  die 

When  him  I  loved  was  gone  to  rest  ? 
Why  did  my  heart  still  warmly  beat 

When  his  lay  cold  within  his  breast  ? 
Down,  down  upon  the  ground  I  sank. 

My  cup  of  anguish  to  the  brim 
Was  filled,  and  every  drop  I  drank  ; 

Alas  !    I  could  not  go  with  him  ! 
Hours  went  by  me  full  of  pain, 

Yet  was  I  sinful  to  repine  ? 
And  when  my  tearful  eyes  again 

Were  turned  to  him  who  once  was  mine, 
The  setting  sun  with  gorgeous  ray 

Fell  on  his  calm  and  lovely  brow. 
Again  I  thought  he  lived  to  say, 

"  I  go  in  peace — oh  !   weep  not  thou." 


No  more  I  sorrow  now  as  those 
Who  have  no  hope — I  look  above ; 

The  Lord  is  there  ;    He  only  knows 
When  I  again  might  meet  my  love. 


POVERTY'S   CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

(From  the  French.) 

The  Child: 

Oh  !   dearest  mother,  I  have  seen 

So  fair  a  tree  ! 
Its  leaves  were  of  the  brightest  green, 

All  brilliancy ! 
A  thousand  tapers  threw  a  light 

On  fruits  most  rare, 
Formed  of  sugars  gay  or  bright, 

That  glittered  there. 

They  told  me  angels  brought  this  tree 

From  yonder  skies, 
For  children  who  have  learnt  to  be 

Both  good  and  wise. 
Am  I  not  good  this  Christmas  Day 

That  I  alone 
Should  have  no  gift  to  bear  away 

And  call  mine  own  ? 

The  Mother: 

Thy  Christmas-tree,  my  hapless  child, 

Is  still  above  ; 
It  waits  for  thee  in  regions  mild 

Of  peace  and  love  ; 
And  when  the  Lord  doth  call  thee,  go, 

And  thou  wilt  see 
A  tree  more  beautiful  doth  grow 

In  Heaven  for  thee ! 


NEW  YEAR'S   EVE. 

Each  year  that  passes  like  a  wreath 
Of  thornless  flowers  we  hope  to  wear, 
The  rose  and  lily's  perfumed  breath 
Waft  fragrance  through  the  air. 

Perchance  we  think  that  pleasure's  beam 
Across  our  path  will  always  glow, 
And  sorrow  be  an  idle  dream 
That  we  must  never  know. 

Alas!   some  thorns  by  fate  decreed 
Wilt  oft  oppress  the  throbbing  brow, 
But  we  must  learn  to  bear  our  meed 
Of  sorrows  here  below. 

And  now  the  poor  old  year  departs. 
With  stealthy  foot  he  glides  away  ; 
We  think  of  him  with  grateful  hearts, 
But  ask  him  not  to  stay. 


IMPROMPTU. 

I  AM  a  queen,  an  empress  too  ; 
I  am  a  saint,  I  am  a  shrew  ; 
In  fireworks  I  greatly  shine, 
And  am  at  all  times 
Katherine. 


The  End. 
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